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CHAPTER I. 



Phil was thinking ; not that this fact alone is 
worthy of special note, as Phil did a great deal of 
thinking first and last, but. on this occasion the 
thoughts which puckered up his small, thin coun- 
tenance were of so unaccustomed and daring a kind 
that they startled even Phil himself. 

He was sitting on a fence which divided a coun- 
try road from some marshy-looking meadows, and 
he was balancing himself and holding his hands 
very tightly in his trousers-pockets. It was a very 
cold day, but at the same time a rain was falling — 
one of those thin drizzles which are more chilling 
than the most persistent downpour — and Phil had 
to blink several times and give his head. a little 
shake to keep the drops from shutting his eyes 
completely, while once in a while he would draw 
his shoulders up and squirm in his thin jacket 
when a particularly cold feeling made him shiver. 

But these external discomforts were nothing to 
Phil. Why, he felt himself lucky to be out here 
1 
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2 PHIL AND THE BABY. 

alone on the country road for an hour, free from 
Mother Joyce's scolding and Jake's swearing and 
thrashings. He would have brought the baby 
with him, if he had been able to get hold of him 
and dared to keep him out an hour, but he was 
doing the next best thing he felt sure ; for, sitting 
on the fence, Phil, as I have said, was thinking 
hard, and his thoughts were of a plan as to how he 
and the baby could run away. What was in Phil's 
mind first of all was that they could run away for- 
ever from Jake and the show ; and when they did 
go, they would run away, thought Phil, where it 
was Christmas. Upon this point Phil was firm. 
Just enough the poor little wanderer had learned 
of that great season to know that for some boys 
and girls somewhere it meant fun and warmth, 
and, he thought from something he had been told, 
it meant music and singing ; but, at all events, it 
meant good times, Phil was sure, if they could 
only get to them, and last night Phil had been 
fairly startled by hearing their trapeze performer 
say : " Next Monday '11 be Christmas ," and then 
later he heard Becky, Jake's wife, who travelled as 
the " Strong Woman of Mexico," say she'd have to 
" < thin ' the baby considerably before the Christ- 
mas performances." 

Thin the baby ! Phil had listened to this coolly 
uttered statement, and he could almost feel his 
own bones fairly rattle. They'd been thinning 
him almost ever since he could remember, and he 
knew how it felt ! And the baby now looked all 
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PHIL AND THE BABY. 3 

bones and eyes, and all the worse when he was 
dressed up in his little lace and frilled gown and 
his pink sash, and had his little cheeks daubed 
with paint before he was handed np to Becky to 
hold when she fired off the cannon. Phil shud- 
dered also for fear they would find out that he had 
been trying to fatten up the baby, or at least to 
keep it from being nearly starved, and he lay still 
on his little straw bed on the floor wondering 
what kind of a Christmas he and the baby might 
expect. As well as he could remember, he must 
have had four of them with the show. He was 
eleven years old now, and he had heard Becky say 
it was six years since his father died and left him 
to them. They had probably begun to thin him 
at once, for he had always been in the " acts " 
where Becky had to toss him about, or hold him 
up while she fired things off, or else the audience 
had to be induced to believe he was much younger 
than his actual years when he performed with Mr. 
Bolter, the trapeze man ; but for all this the boy 
had naturally a wiry constitution. He held out 
when another little creature would have given 
way utterly ; but somehow he had grown up — so 
far as he went — quiet and reserved, and given to 
thinking more than most boys. 

The Christmas performances were their hardest. 
The show was a travelling one, under Jake's man- 
agement; but sometimes they "went in" with 
other shows, and then times were a little bit easier 
for Phil, as, in spite of Becky's thinning process, 
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4 PHIL AND THE BABY. 

the boy contrived to get scraps to eat here and 
there, and Jake did not dare to thrash him so often. 
It was on one of these occasions that the baby 
had unconsciously, or perhaps I had better say un- 
knowingly, joined the company. 

Phil remembered that day so well ! They were 
stopping near a small country town. A big circus 
was ahead of them, so Jake said they had best wait 
an extra day. They travelled in two covered wag- 
ons, in one of which Becky kept a kerosene stove, 
and such articles of food as she permitted her 
companions to share with her. Phil was usually 
in this wagon, which made life particularly trying 
for him, as it made him so hungry to smell the 
cooking, and it gave him a desperate sort of feel- 
ing to eat a piece of dry, sour bread when she was 
seasoning a stew. That, Phil would tell you, was 
enough to make you wish you were dead, or some- 
thing. Well, the day which Phil never could for- 
get was a quiet one in October, closing in with a 
sort of dampness in the air that made him glad 
to be near Becky's stove, even if she was cooking 
a mutton-stew for the men's supper. He had no 
duty at the moment, and so he sat back against 
the side of the cart, near the end where the cur- 
tains were flapping, and tried to fall asleep. 

The road outside stretched away from the town 
in a long, muddy line, with the October hedge- 
rows growing dense in outline as the daylight 
faded. Phil had a passionate love of the country, 
why or wherefore he never could have told you ; 
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but there it was, an inborn something which made 
this travelling life more bearable to him; and 
while he sat in his end of the cart trying to fall 
asleep, he liked to picture the country road just as 
it then was, first long and straight, then winding 
away, dipping down where the little river crossed 
it, and so full of fresh, sweet smells and signs of 
growing life. There was not a bit of sentiment 
in little Phil's mind ; his love of nature was the 
one spark which a careful hand might light ; from 
it a glow could be stirred that would perhaps bring 
to light much else in the boy's stunted life and 
nature. 

Once he moved the curtain and looked out. 
Becky had the other curtains lifted, but those at 
the lower end she kept down because of the 
draught, and of course she called out roughly to 
Phil to " drop that curtain this minnit," and he 
did so, but not before he had seen a figure coming 
along the road with weary steps — a woman's fig- 
ure, with a bundle in her arms. 

It might have been five minutes later when sud- 
denly soft steps sounded just outside Phil's end of 
the cart, and a trembling hand moved the flutter- 
ing curtain, and they were parted on a white, girl- 
ish face. 

The face, with its great dark eyes, seemed to 
look straight at Phil, and when its owner 6poke, 
though she addressed Becky, Phil felt as though 
she spoke only to him. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, quietly ; " but 
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6 PHIL AND THE BABY. 

could you let me rest here a little while ? I am 
very tired. I can pay for it." 

Becky put her ladle down and came forward, 
peering down at the white face, and then at the 
bundle in the young woman's arms. 

" I have carried the little boy six miles," the 
voice went on, " and I'm dreadfully tired." She 
smiled faintly, and moved the shawl back from the 
baby's face. 

To see it now, thought Phil, who would ever 
think that it was the same baby ? The little face 
he had gazed upon that October evening for the 
first time was rosy and healthy, plump and very 
pretty. No wonder the young woman took pride 
in displaying it. Becky said nothing for a mo- 
ment until the stranger repeated that she would 
pay for shelter and her supper; and then Phil 
was told to move out of the way, and the baby 
and his mother were helped into the cart. 

Phil remembered that they slept there all night, 
and the next day before they were fairly in the 
town, the young woman had a feverish cold, and 
Becky and Jake took her at once to the lodgings 
they had engaged, leaving little Phil to care for her 
and the baby, while they went to the hall to make 
preparations for their performance that night. 

Phil thought she must have been ill about two 
weeks. It seemed at least as many nights and 
days that he had the little baby to " mind " when- 
ever he was not needed at the show, and most of 
the time the mother seemed to be out of her head. 
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The boy had done all he could for her, bnt he did 
not think any doctor had been called in to see her 
until the day before she died, and then he remem- 
bered hearing Becky tell the old gentleman who 
came in a long story, in which she said that the 
sick woman was her sister, and that she had taken 
cold while they were travelling. The poor wom- 
an was too ill by this time to care much for any- 
thing that might be said about her. It was sin- 
gular that she clung to little Phil all the time, and 
how well he remembered that last evening ! Jake 
had gone ofE to the show, and Becky was asleep 
on a bed in the corner of the room. Suddenly the 
stranger sat up and fixed her dark eyes with fever- 
ish anxiety upon Phil, beckoned him to her, and 
told him to sit where she could whisper to him. 

Phil tried for many days afterwards to remem- 
ber exactly what she had said. It was something 
about his taking the baby to a place called Lanes- 
borough as soon as he could; of that Phil was 
perfectly certain ; but she was still half delirious, 
and so excited that the little boy found it hard to 
follow her rambling talk. Something she had 
said of some one named "Priscilla" — and then he 
remembered another name, "Herbert" — and some- 
thing about the " twins." After this she had tak- 
en from her neck a package, something sewed up 
tightly in a silk cover, which she had handed to 
little Phil, and made him promise solemnly to 
keep until he got to Lanesborough (about which 
event the woman in her eagerness seemed to have 
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no misgivings), and never, never let any one get it 
away from him. 

The boy answered whatever she said with all 
the earnestness possible, for the poor young wom- 
an and the little baby were the only people in all 
of Phil's life that he had ever really cared for; 
and when she*died and the baby was left — such a 
mite, barely two months old, he heard them say — 
it seemed to the little boy as though he had in- 
deed undertaken a solemn, although secret charge. 
Child that he was, he had an instinct about Becky 
and Jake which made him at first careful how he 
displayed his devotion to the baby, for he found 
out immediately that they had no idea of acknowl- 
edging the real story of the poor woman's coming 
to them, and of her sickness and her death. Phil 
thought it must be because they wanted to keep 
her money, for on the very night after they buried 
her he saw Jake and Becky counting up the dollar 
bills and the loose change that were in the small 
purse that he knew had belonged to the stranger, 
and he heard Becky telling a woman who called 
to see her that her poor dear sister had just died 
and left in her care a little boy. 

In lives such as little Phil's the comings and go- 
ings of people are less suggestive than one would 
imagine ; there is less curiosity about people who 
are, and anxious as he was to do the best by the 
baby and to reach Lanesborough, wherever that 
might be, some time or other with the child, it 
never occurred to Phil to tell anybody of that last 
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night's experience, or, indeed, to talk about the 
poor woman at all. Becky and Jake had with 
many threats impressed upon his mind over and 
again the fact that under no circumstances was 
he to talk about it, and he was so thankful to be 
allowed to care for the baby that he dared not 
run the risk of doing anything which would sepa- 
rate him from it. Wherever they travelled, the 
baby was considered Becky's little nephew, and 
very soon — Phil thought it must be when the 
baby was about six months old — it had occurred 
to Jake that the child could be made useful as an 
additional attraction in Becky's "Great Cannon 
Act." So they began to " thin " the baby, just as 
they had thinned Phil as long as he could remem- 
ber. Many and many a time Phil had shared his 
scanty supper or breakfast of porridge with the 
poor child ; but it was not easy to do anything of 
this kind, Jake having the sharpest pair of eyes 
for every additional ounce of flesh which made its 
appearance on either of the two children. 

Both of his guardians had impressed upon Phil 
that he was never to talk to any one outside the 
show about anything he knew connected with it ; 
whatever he saw or did not see, whatever he sus- 
pected of trickery, he was to say nothing of ; and 
this, as well as something in his own disposition, 
had given him the sort of reserve which Becky 
called the sulks, and which some people, even 
those who saw him in the daring " acts," designat- 
ed as so old-fashioned. But Phil could talk by the 
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hour to the baby, and the baby was an excellent 
listener. It was probably about ten months old at 
this time, and it seemed to enjoy life best when it 
was tied to a little high chair, with Phil to sit be- 
side it or in front of it and tell it long stories, 
which gradually had the effect, combined with the 
soothing syrup administered by Becky, of putting 
it into a gentle sleep. 

Phil was accustomed to tell the baby everything 
he had to keep to himself, and so if the baby had 
been able to express himself, he might have given 
you a full account of everything connected with 
the show, and also to have expressed various opin- 
ions about the country they jogged over in their 
travels, about the birds and the sort of wild flow- 
ers Phil was particularly fond of, and also exactly 
what kind of things Becky put into the stews to 
season them, which Phil and the baby never were 
allowed to do more than smell. 

Life had been rather hard on both the children 
just before the day when I introduced Phil to you 
sitting on the fence in the rain. He had begun 
to dread Christmas as much for the baby as for 
himself. He had also been possessed with an idea 
that they might find a Christmas somewhere which 
they would like ; then it came back to his mind 
how earnestly the baby's mother had begged him 
to take the child home. But where was that 
home ? Lanesborough ? Phil had travelled a great 
deal with the show, but he knew they had never 
been to a place of that name, although only last 
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PHIL AND THE BABY. 11 

night he had been startled by hearing Mr. Bolter 
say to Jake that Lanesborough would not be a bad 
place to go for Christmas week, and so Phil knew 
it could not be very many miles away from where 
they then were. 

And here was his chance. Christmas coming, 
Lanesborough not so far away, and he, by good 
luck, the happy possessor of fifty cents ; Becky 
hard at work practising her business at the show ; 
Jake and she obliged to go to New York the next 
day for a few hours, and he and the baby left 
absolutely to themselves perhaps for twenty-four 
hours, counting from the time the show would 
close that evening. 

At present the party were lodging in an attic in 
the town, which Phil could see by turning his head 
over his left shoulder — a crowded place, full of the 
sounds of factories, and where the streets were dir- 
ty and dingy and noisy. Phil had told the baby 
only that morning that his head ached with the 
racket outside the window near which they slept. 
He told the baby that he had never heard so many 
bells in all his life, and he just wished that he, the 
baby, could sit up for a minute and look at the 
people coming and going in the streets. To all 
of which information the baby attended with his 
. usual look of sage indifference. 

When the idea of actually running away had de- 
veloped itself fully enough to need some thought, 
Phil had been glad of the chance of an hour's es- 
cape out on the country road to sit and think it 
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over ; and now three o'clock was striking from the 
great factory bell, and the boy jumped down, re- 
membering it was time for him to be back ; time, 
also, to see how successful his plan might be were 
he to put it into practice that very night. 



CHAPTER II. 



" You see it '11 be a hard sort of business, Me- 
lito," Phil was saying half an hour later, addressing 
a very small specimen of humanity tied in a chair. 
The baby being introduced as belonging to the 
Strong Woman of Mexico, a name had been given 
him supposed to be suggestive of that distant land. 
Phil sometimes shortened the name to " Lite," but 
it never seemed of very much consequence to the 
baby who he was or whence he came. To be thin 
and to keep getting thinner was all that was asked 
of him. Now, on hearing Phil's plan, he banged 
the table in front of him so loudly with a piece of 
wood he held that Phil had to say: "Hold up, old 
boy; now just listen to what I've got to say. We'll 
wait until Becky and Jake are both away. They 
are to go, you know, right after the show. As soon 
as they start to-night, we'll cut it, too. Now I must 
take a look at what we will take with us." 

They were in the attic waiting to be summoned 
by their owners for the performance, and before 
the darkness had quite settled down Phil moved 
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about and put up a few things into a little bundle. 
Then he cautiously stole over to the side of the 
room where he had hidden his package. How many 
narrow escapes he had had in trying to keep that 
precious little parcel ! How often he had been 
obliged to quickly devise a means for concealing 
it when Jake or Becky suddenly came upon him ! 
But so far he had preserved it undiscovered, and 
now he drew it out from the hole in the floor where 
he had hidden it, and fastened it securely inside his 
little coat. Luckily, he was not to perform that 
night, but the baby had a great deal to do ; in fact, 
would be pretty well tired out when the perform- 
ance was over, but of this Phil was rather glad. 

Phil's fortune — fifty cents — had long been hoard- 
ed against just such a day as this. Often and often 
he had told himself it was coming, and when peo? 
pie in the various towns and villages had givei) him 
anything which Jake or Becky knew nothing about, 
he had secreted it, full of a vague idea that some 
time he and the baby could start out for themselves. 

The boy's preparations were scarcely made be- 
fore Jake's voice and Jake's heavy step sounded. 
The man — a tall, burly figure, with deep-set dark 
eyes and a shaggy beard— came into the room, fol- 
lowed by Becky, who was as powerful a specimen 
of womanhood as can be imagined-^tall and mus- 
cular, broad-shouldered and hard-fisted ; a woman 
who seemed to have but one object in life, that of 
cultivating her physical forces; and perhaps she 
did not realize when she administered her constant 
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rebukes to little Phil how heavily her hand fell on 
the child's small though wiry frame. Becky an- 
nounced that it was of no use for them to wait for 
any supper, as they were late already for the show, 
and so in a few moments the party had started ; 
Phil, as usual, carrying Melito, Becky striding ahead 
with her tall husband, and Mr. Bolter bringing up 
the rear. Could it be possible that this was his 
and the baby's last night ! Well, a good job done, 
too, thought Phil, and not a single regret could he 
feel, unless it was for the little dwarf lady whom 
he had met this week, and who had been very kind 
to him. S/ie was not badly treated ; she had parents 
" in the business " who were very kind to her, and 
she liked her life fairly well ; but Phil and the baby 
would miss her. Yes, Phil was sure of that, and 
he made up his mind that while the show was go- 
ing on, instead of — as was usual with him — watch- 
ing Melito anxiously lest he should fall or be too 
much terrified, he would talk to the "Australian 
Queen," as little Molly Ferguson, the dwarf, was 
called. 

As soon as Becky took the baby into the room 
where she changed her costume and attired Melito 
in his spangles and satin, Phil hurried into the lit- 
tle room off the stage to find his friend. Molly had 
already made one appearance before the audience, 
walking up and down the long narrow platform, 
below which people gathered, staring at and talk- 
ing to her, buying her photographs or the little 
sketches of her life which she sold. She told Phil 
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how often it made her laugh to find that people 
talked to her as if she were a baby. She was a 
charming little creature, delicately formed, and with 
a bright merry face, which suited well her songs 
and pretty dances, and there was something very 
dignified, too, in her manner. Even now, as she sat 
in her little chair waiting to go on in her next part 
of the performance, the long-trained pink silk dress, 
the paste diamonds, and the feathers in her hair 
did not look altogether out of place, and there was 
something peculiarly winning and motherly in the 
look with which she greeted Phil. Between the 
two had sprung up quite a confidential sort of 
friendship. The dwarf had told him all her own 
little story; how, when they saw she was never go- 
ing to grow any more after she was three ^ears old, 
her parents felt very badly. They were poor peo- 
ple, and when a travelling showman came along 
and offered her twenty dollars a week to exhibit, 
it seemed as though she could not refuse it. Molly 
was sixteen years old now, but she was so much 
smaller than Phil that he could carry her about 
almost as easily as he could the baby, and often he 
had done so when she felt too tired to climb up 
the three flights of stairs leading to her room. 

Phil gave his little friend a half-hint of what he 
meant to do, and much to his delight she seized 
upon the idea, and begged him to carry it out. 

" Why, I can tell you where Lanesborough is," 
she whispered, drawing her little chair closer to 
Phil's. " It's only about thirty miles from here ; 
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and oh, Phil " — and her eyes sparkled — "when yon 
get there try to find Mr. Doggin. He'll be so good 
to you and the baby. Tell him Molly Ferguson 
sent you." 

" Do they have Christmas there ?" asked Phil, 
anxiously. 

The Australian Queen nodded her head sagely. 
" I should say so," she answered. " Just you try 
and be there, and you'll see a Christmas, /tell you. 
Why, Phil, only think of plum-puddings and roast 
beef and mince-pie — all at once." 

" Oh, dear !" fairly groaned little Phil. The dwarf 
laughed with delight. 

" Oh, Phil, I hope you'll get the baby there safe!" 
she said, presently. " I'll miss you, but then I'll 
be so glad you're" away from those wretches. You 
keep to the high-road, Phil, all night, and per- 
haps when morning comes you will be in some vil- 
lage ; but don't give the baby up, whatever you do. 
Say you're taking it home to Lanesborough ; and 
I'd advise you never to rest in people's houses, 
either, or some woman will be making you give the 
baby up." 

Phil listened, you may be sure, eagerly enough to 
all this counsel from his small friend, who was 
womanly enough at heart in spite of her tiny stat- 
ure ; and when, a few moments later, Melito, in his 
fantastic dress, was carried through the part of the 
tent in which they sat, the little dwarf pressed his 
hand meaningly, and shook her own small fist at 
the broad back of the Strong Woman of Mexico, 
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as she disappeared behind the entrance to the 
front. 

The waiting seemed endless to Phil. Once he 
and the little woman went and looked out, and 
there at that very moment was the baby twirling 
high in the air in one of Becky's powerful hands, 
while with the other she grasped the pistol, a heavy 
weight being supported from her waist, and an- 
other held between her teeth. Phil shuddered as 
he gazed up at this, thinking if she did come after 
them and find them it would be no easy matter to 
escape her. 

A moment later the little dwarf was kissing him 
good-bye, telling him not to forget to ask for Mr. 
Doggin at Lanesborough, to be sure and not stop 
in people's houses, and to take this — pressing a coin 
into his hands — and never forget his little friend 
Molly. And with that the kindly little creature 
rushed into the ring, where she was already a trifle 
behind time, and Phil presently heard her gay, 
sweet little voice singing an old-fashioned country 
ballad. 

" Here, Phil ; what ye standin' around for ?" said 
Jake's rough voice. " Take the baby home and 
put him to sleep. We're a-goin' to New York on 
the night train, and you'll have to look out for your 
own breakfast to-morrow. We'll be back to-mor- 
row night." 

Was it the last time Phil listened to the gruff 
tones as he received Melito in his arms, and gazed 
into Jake's hard face? He tried to make some 
2 
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answer, but what was there to say? As he hur- 
ried out of the tent in the rain, he almost wished 
he had been able to say good-bye. 



CHAPTER III. 



Phil did not delay long in making his start. 
Melito's last dose of cordial had sent him into a 
sound sleep, which made it easier for the little boy 
to carry him out into the night, and to trudge 
away in the direction of what he knew to be the 
high-road. The little dwarf had been able to give 
him some suggestions for the first hours of travel. 
The rain had died away, the stars had begun to 
shine again, and although the night was cold, it 
was by no means as bad as the day had been. But 
the journey was a wearisome one, and it took all 
Phil's courage to keep up as he plodded along, 
holding Melito very close, and trying to think as 
hard as he could about the Christmas which might 
be in store for them. 

Daybreak found Phil and his funny little charge 
starting up after a brief rest near a farm building. 
" "We must get some breakfast, Lite," he said to 
the baby, as he looked about the wintry country 
for a moment. Mindful of Molly's counsel, how- 
ever, he dreaded appearing with the baby at any 
house door, and so trudged into a small village, 
near which he had taken his rest, and where signs 
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of activity were visible on either side. An old- 
fashioned-looking tavern stood to the right, and in 
front of it a young girl was drawing water and a 
boy was cleaning boots. 

Phil drew near ; he was not shy, and he at once 
asked the girl if he could get some bread and milk 
for himself and the baby. 

" "Well, I never !" the -girl exclaimed, gazing at 
Melito, whose little eyes blinked up at her rather 
wearily. " Why, where are you taking that baby 
to, boy?" 

Phil's little face flushed painfully. He clasped 
Melito tighter in his arms, and looked at the young 
girl, hardly knowing what to say. But the dwarf's 
counsel came back to him, and he answered, " Fm 
going to Lanesborough to take the baby to Mr. 
Doggin's." 

" To Lanesborough ?" echoed the young girl. 
"Why, dear me! Well, yon have a good way 
to go." 

" How far is it ?" asked Phil, as the girl led the 
way into the kitchen of the inn. 

" A good twenty miles, I should think," was her 
answer, and 6he pushed a chair near the fire for 
Phil and his charge. 

" I'll tell you what," she continued, as she busied 
herself getting the bread and milk, " there is a ped- 
dler's cart going along presently, and you could go 
part of the way in that." 

Phil jumped at the idea. 

He was quite certain that he could maintain his 
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secret about the baby as well in a peddler's wagon 
as he could trudging along the road. He asked 
the young girl when it would start, and she an- 
swered that at that moment the peddler was eat- 
ing his breakfast. 

Phil could see the wagon from the window 
drawn up in the court-yard of the little hotel. It 
looked a very comfortable place, high and capa- 
cious, with rows of what might have been either 
drawers or boxes, and there was a seat with a cov- 
ered top which was fascinating. 

The young girl must have said something about 
him, Phil thought, when she went away, for two 
or three people came in and stared at him, and 
presently a large, pleasant-faced personage in top- 
boots and heavy clothes appeared in the door-way 
of the kitchen, who looked at the children, nod- 
ding his head, and saying, with a smile, "Are these 
the passengers for Lanesborough ?" and the girl 
laughed, and Phil heard her say something about 
there being a pair of them. 

It was very pleasant waiting in the little sitting- 
room for th6 next half-hour, dividing a bowl of 
bread and milk with Melito, who sat up and ate 
ravenously, and proceeded to make himself agree- 
able by laughing and jumping about to the best of 
his ability — which delighted Phil — when the land- 
lady and her daughter came in to see and admire 
this novel proceeding. If Phil had not been so 
intensely afraid of betraying himself and the baby, 
he would have told them how very talented and 
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remarkable a child Melito was, but he wisely re- 
frained from so doing, and was thankful when he 
found himself seated at the peddler's side, still 
holding Melito firmly in his arms. 

The peddler put a few questions, but as he had 
heard very little more than the fact that Phil was 
going to Mr. Doggin's, his suspicions were in no 
degree aroused, and they drove on comfortably for 
the next three hours, Phil thoroughly enjoying the 
pauses which the peddler made from time to time 
to transact his business, which was very fascinating 
to the little boy. At some houses there was quite 
a long delay, Mr. Colby (for that was the peddler's 
name) being apparently on excellent terms with 
the families, and he had a great deal to say about 
trade and the weather and all sorts of things, and 
every one seemed to be particularly fond of him. 
Now and then there would be a little talk about 
Christmas-time, and Mr. Colby on one occasion said 
he guessed after Christmas he'd lay up for a few 
weeks during the coldest weather. 

Once after leaving a house in which Phil had 
seen half a dozen children, all of whom talked to 
Mr. Colby about the approaching festival, he vent- 
ured to put an inquiry concerning it. " Do they 
have Christmas everywhere around here, sir ?" the 
little boy asked, looking up into the peddler's kind- 
ly face. 

" Why, of course," was the answer, followed by 
a hearty laugh; "I should say they do. "What 
did you get last Christmas?" he inquired presently. 
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Phil thought a moment before answering. 

" How do you mean, sir ?" he said. " What did 
I get ? Thrashings, do you mean ?" 

Mr. Colby's face changed its expression of good- 
humored inquiry suddenly. " Well, I never !" he 
exclaimed, somewhat under his breath. "And is 
that all you know about Christmas, sonny ? Well, 
I never heard tell of anything to beat that !" And 
during the remainder of the drive from time to 
time the peddler would look again at the small 
figure at his side holding the baby with such anx- 
ious fondness, and would repeat under his breath, 
"Well, I never!" 

Perhaps it was because of this that the peddler 
was particularly kind to the children the next 
hour. At one house he procured them a com- 
fortable meal, and when it came to bidding them 
good-bye, he insisted upon Phil's promising to tell 
Mr. Doggin, when he found him, that Mr. Colby 
took an interest in him. 

It was about three o'clock when the peddler, 
having to turn down the cross-roads, put Phil and 
the baby carefully into the road, telling him it was 
not very far now to Lanesborough, a matter, per- 
. haps, of not more than two miles ; and he advised 
him to take it slow and rest all he could, and 
pointed out the road which stretched away wide 
and wintry in the distance, and yet looked by no 
means so unfriendly to little Phil as the dark and 
lonesome journey of the night before. 

"I'll tell you what it is, Lite," Phil whispered 
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to the baby, shifting him from one arm to the 
other, " Christmas is coming very soon, and you'll 
get so fat you won't know yourself after a few 
days. Why, you're beginning to plump up al- 
ready, and it hasn't been one day even !" 

As for himself, Phil felt that Christmas could 
not be very far off at this rate, and the picture 
which the dwarf had drawn of mince -pies and 
roast beef and plum-pudding " all at once " no lon- 
ger seemed a fantastic unreality. 

It seemed to the children as if going out into 
the -world was a very pleasant and comfortable 
thing, and as though all the people outside of the 
show must be very kind and gentle-hearted, and 
he and the baby would be sure to get along com- 
fortably until they reached their destination. So, 
with these contented thoughts, Phil waved his 
hand and nodded his head in good-bye to the last 
glimpse of the kindly peddler, and started up the 
hilly road, while the cart jogged on, and was soon 
lost to view. 

The two miles seemed so long to Phil that a 
little later, coming upon an old, disused shed, he 
went in, and, making Lite as comfortable as he 
could beside him, lay down for a little sleep. Both 
children were thoroughly tired out, and Phil awoke 
suddenly to find that the stars were shining and the 
night had come. He sprang up, and when the baby 
burst into piteous howls, comforted him by saying 
that they were very near the town now, and he must 
keep still or somebody would catch hold of them. 
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So, taking his little comrade once more in his 
arms he started out, a new courage inspiring him 
as he saw that the lights of the town were not far 
ahead of them. 

"Now, Lite," he exclaimed, joyfully, smiling 
down into the baby's thin little face, " don't you 
mind anything any more ; we're 'most to the 
Christmas place, I tell you." And Lite, evident- 
ly cheered by Phil's tone of voice, puckered his 
face up into something which was intended, I sup- 
pose, for a pleasant expression ; at all events, it 
seemed to Phil to indicate a good-humored re- 
sponse. 

The hilly road on which they were walking took 
a sudden curve, and straightway the streets of the 
town seemed upon them, but here and there were 
road-ways ; one, a wide one, which seemed to lead 
into a fine residence street. 

Phil stood still a moment, moving Lite around, 
and wondering what he had better do next. The 
boy's life had been such a wandering one that the 
entrance even by night into a new town did not 
dismay him, but he felt the need of a moment's 
reflection. Just at the entrance of this wide road- 
way was a hedge, which skirted a lane at right an- 
gles. It occurred to Phil that if he could wrap 
Lite up very warm and set him down inside the 
hedge for a few moments, while he investigated 
the neighborhood a little, it might be better, since 
he would attract less attention making his inqui- 
ries without the baby than with him. The hedge 
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had a very comfortable-looking corner. Phil put 
Lite down upon the ground a moment ; took off 
his overcoat, and, making a cosey little bed of it 
inside, laid the baby down, tucking him in tightly, 
and taking off his own muffler to make his little 
comrade more comfortable. Then he started across 
the road to a shop which he saw looked very friend- 
ly, with lights in the windows, and a fine array of 
sausages and butter and cheese and eggs in a large 
window. There he decided to inquire for Mr. 
Doggin. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Half a dozen people were buying provisions 
in the little store, and it was some moments before 
Phil could attract the store-keeper's attention ; and 
even then he was put off two or three times while 
the man weighed butter or counted out eggs, and 
tied up several parcels, writing names upon the 
brown papers, and paying no attention to the small 
boy who stood waiting at one of the counters. 
But at last a woman in the rear of the shop called 
out to know what he wanted, and he speedily 
made known his desire to be directed to Mr. Dog- 
gin's. Thereupon a conversation ensued among 
several of the people as to which would be the best 
way of reaching the house, and Phil was given 
innumerable and puzzling directions, making out 
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finally that he was to go up Broom Street and 
turn down Selby Street, and it was the fourth 
white house on the left. 

"Ton know Mr. Boy's house, boy?" said the 
woman. 

Phil said he knew nothing about Lanesborough 
at all, and then the woman answered : 

" Well, you go down the avenue, and Mr. Boy's 
is a large stone house with a big glass-covered con- 
servatory, and tall elm-trees near the gate. Just 
turn down the corner next that, and you will soon 
be at Mr. Doggin's." 

With this information Phil started out, begin- 
ning to be anxious about Lite, whom he had in- 
tended to leave for only one moment. 

He felt very cold without his overcoat and muf- 
fler, and ran hastily across the road, hoping the 
baby was not chilled in any way. 

Phil leaned down where the hedge made its an- 
gle, and then started back in dismay. 

Lite had disappeared. Not a sign nor sound of 
him was to be seen or heard, and the place was one 
where it was impossible for him to have rolled 
over or down anywhere, or, indeed, as Phil had 
laid him, to have moved of himself. But one con- 
clusion was to be drawn, and that came with a 
sense of absolute terror — some one had taken the 
baby in Phil's absence. 

The imprudence or thoughtlessness of leaving 
him rushed over Phil with a whirlwind of regret 
and anxiety and positive anguish. Where was his 
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little comrade? How could he find him? The 
boy stood still a moment, looking up at the starlit 
heavens and around the wintry streets in a perfect 
agony of mind, and then started down the avenue 
to look to right and left, and see if any trace of the 
child could be found. Perhaps it would be best to 
go at once to Mr. Doggin's, and get him to aid in 
the search. If Phil had known distinctly how to 
pray, he would have done it in that moment. As 
it was, something like an appeal to a higher power 
seemed to be in the lad's heart, and to find a kind 
of choking utterance as he sped along the wintry 
street of the strange town, conscious of but one 
idea, one feeling — he must find Lite ; he would go 
wild if he did not. 

Suddenly he came in sight of the large stone 
mansion of which the woman in the store had 
spoken. It was a very grand-looking house ; there 
was a glass-covered conservatory at one side, and 
among the flowers Phil could see a man's figure 
moving about, while in two or three of the win- 
dows lights showed him either shadows on the 
gardens or gave a glimpse of the warm, luxurious 
rooms within. 

Just outside of the house a sleigh with a spirited 
horse was tied up, and at this moment the door of 
the house opened and a tall young gentleman ran 
down the steps, fastening his seal-skin cap down 
more comfortably, and then drawing on his fur- 
lined gloves. Phil, in his perplexity and dismay 
stood still an instant, scarcely knowing what ho did, 
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while the young gentleman untied the horse and 
sprang into the cutter. 

How it happened no one afterwards seemed to 
know. Phil — a little shrinking figure, half hidden 
in the darkness — was standing near the horse's 
head. The young man took up the reins lightly 
and the horse dashed forward. Phil was conscious 
that all the sights and sounds of the starlit streets, 
the lights in the great house windows, the shining 
jewels in the sky, and the stretch of snowy road 
ahead of him, seemed suddenly to be mingled with 
a sensation of pain, of bewilderment, all curiously 
mixed with some thought of Lite gone, he knew 
not where ; and then, as he remembered later, it 
seemed to him that he could hear a great many 
voices, that he was being carried up the steps of 
the house and into a wide hall, where some one 
was saying, " The boy is badly hurt ; run for the 
doctor, quickly." 

What had really happened was certainly much 
more serious than little Phil knew. The horse had 
kicked him, and young Mr. Roy had for a moment 
feared the child was killed. Picking him up, he 
carried him into the house, and summoning the 
servants, despatched one for the doctor, and told 
another — the old family nurse and house-keeper — 
to get a bed ready somewhere. 

" Oh, Master Max !" exclaimed the woman ; " are 
yon going to put him to bed here ?" 

" Where else should I put him, Nora, I'd like to 
know?" answered the young man, half vexed, half 
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amused. " Now do, like a good soul, get a com- 
fortable place ready before the doctor comes. I 
hope that Beauty hasn't finished the poor little 
chap for good and all." 

Nora knew well enough that " Master Max's " 
word was law, so she speedily busied herself about 
preparing a small room on the ground -floor, 
where a fire had been lighted from time to time, 
and which could readily be warmed now. Max 
dashed up-stairs, bringing down some of his own 
things to wrap the child in, and by the time the 
doctor had arrived, Phil, in one of the young gen- 
tleman's flannel dressing-gowns, lay upon the bed, 
still unconscious, and with an ugly wound in his 
head. 

"A pretty bad business, Max," said the doctor, 
gravely. "Are you going to keep the child here ?" 

" Why, yes, sir ; I suppose so," answered young 
Roy, promptly. " It's the least I can do, after near- 
ly killing him, isn't it ? We certainly ought to have 
a hospital in Lanesborough ; but since we haven't, 
when we run over people w r e ought to take care of 
them." 

The young man was standing at the head of the 
bed looking down upon Phil, while the doctor 
made a careful examination of the child's head. 

" I suppose as soon as he is conscious we can 
find out where he belongs," he continued. " One 
of the mill children, perhaps." 

Suddenly Dr. Martin seemed much absorbed in 
something unexpected. "Hello!" he exclaimed. 
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"What's this?" And he drew from Phil's neck 
the package which had so long been treasured and 
hidden by him, and which he had promised faith- 
fully one day to " take home." 

"What is it?" said young Roy. He took it 
from the doctor and carried it over to the table, 
where a student-lamp was burning. " I suppose 
we ought to look at it," he continued, and stooping 
down, cut the little silk casing apart. 

Two letters, a small folded paper, and two photo- 
graphs, faded and worn, fell upon the table. 

"Good gracious, Dr. Martin!" ejaculated the 
young man, " look at this !" 

Max's face was very pale as he turned to the 
doctor, holding one of the pictures in his hands. 



CHAPTER V. 



How long he was too ill to move or to speak 
Phil did not know. It seemed as though he had 
taken a very long sleep when, opening his eyes 
dreamily one afternoon, he became distinctly con- 
scious of two things : first, that he was very com- 
fortable ; then, that a snow-storm was raging out- 
side the windows of the room in which he lay. 
The white flakes went whirling up and down, 
now and then caught up in little gusts of wind, 
again falling softly and like tiny feathers. He 
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watched this for a moment, and then turned his 
gaze slowly to the other objects in the strange 
room. 

What a comfortable place it seemed? There 
was a wide open fireplace in which logs were burn- 
ing cheerily. The furniture of the room seemed 
beautiful in the boy's eyes ; it was of shining ma- 
hogany, the chairs deep-seated and old-fashioned, 
the tall chest of drawers quite gay with its many 
bright brass handles, and the large table at one 
end of the room looked very cosey, with a pretty 
lamp ready for lighting, books and other articles 
scattered about, and a little tray with a dainty 
service of china upon it. Presently the fire-light 
began to shine upon the brass railings of the bed 
in which Phil lay, and he observed how large and 
soft and white it seemed. When he moved his 
arm he saw that he had on a fine linen shirt, and 
over it a nice little gray flannel dressing-gown. 
No one was in the room at the moment, and per- 
haps half an hour passed in this quiet, general sur- 
vey of the room, until even the pictures on the 
walls became distinct to him. They looked pleas- 
ant to his eyes, like all else in this strange, new 
place, and so Phil drifted off to sleep again, to be 
wakened by the sound of voices whispering near 
the fire. 

It was quite dark now, but he saw in the glow 
from the hearth a tall young man, whose face 
seemed curiously familiar. He was talking to an 
elderly woman, and as Phil opened his eyes he 
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heard him say : " They are sure to be here soon. 
They must be back for Christmas." 

Christmas! The word brought up a train of 
confusing thoughts in little Phil's mind. Christ- 
mas ! What was it that word meant ? Then some- 
how a queer half-remembrance of Becky and Jake, 
of the show, and the kindly little dwarf, came back. 
But it was all confusion. When Phil tried to 
think it out, he found that it was not possible, and 
it was easier to look about him dreamily, and en- 
joy the luxury of this restful bed ; for when he 
moved or thought, he found it made his head ache. 
In a moment more the young man went away, and 
he seemed again to fall asleep. 

The fact was that the blow had stunned Phil's 
consciousness so that his memory was very indis- 
tinct, and his mind worked too slowly to under- 
stand just where he was or how he had come 
there ; but when young Boy talked this over with 
the doctor, the latter said it would all come right 
in time. They must wait. 

Then a most singular thing occurred. It was 
one very quiet afternoon. Phil, between waking 
and sleeping, felt a little more comfortable than 
usual, and was able somehow to piece things to- 
gether in his mind a little better. Adjoining his 
room was a smaller one, where the woman who 
took care of him often sat with her sewing, and 
she and some one else were seated in there now 
while Phil lay thinking and thinking who some- 
body named " Lite " could be. Suddenly he found 
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himself following what was being said in the next 
room. He could just see through the open door 
that Nora and her friend were seated by the fire. 

" It's very strange," Nora was saying ; " we can't 
understand at all how he came here ; but the poor 
little fellow looked as if he'd walked many a mile. 
You heard about Master Max's horse kicking him. 
Of course he was brought right in here and we 
sent for Dr. Martin. They had no sooner begun 
to examine the child than there, lo and behold ! 
was this package fastened to a string about his 
neck. Of course Master Max opened it, and there 
were letters — one from Mr. Roger himself, and the 
others were from his wife, poor thing! One to 
Miss Janet Roy herself, and the photographs with 
them. She told, I believe, how Mr. Roger had 
died, and that she herself was very ill and likely 
to die, and was sending her little boy home. Then 
to think that he should by an accident have been 
brought right in here to his own cousins 1" 

" Well," 6aid the other voice, " that was queer. 
I declare, truth is stranger than fiction, indeed. 
How long ago was Mr. Roger Roy married ?" 

" Oh," answered Nora's voice, " it is fully twelve 
years ago now. You were too young to remember 
much about it then, Mary ; but I can tell you it 
made a great time in the town. I never heard 
there was much to be said against her, except that 
she was a mill girl, but, at all events, Mr. Roger 
got very angry when people gossiped about it, and 
marched straight off, declaring he never would 
8 
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return to Lanesborough again. Of course it was 
wrong of him to take it that way, and it nearly 
broke poor Miss Janet's heart." 

" She is the aunt, isn't shel" 

" Yes !" answered Nora, promptly. 

And then, although Phil could not see them, 
the two women rose, and went to the window of 
the room in which they were seated. 

" There's her house," Nora went on ; " you can 
see it down the avenue through the trees." 

Nora's visitor looked down the wintry street to 
the house indicated by her companion. It was a 
large, old-fashioned, white frame mansion, very 
dignified and secluded in appearance, with a gam- 
brel-roof, and a wing, in which were two long, 
square bow- windows, and all about it were planted 
the most dignified-looking elm-trees, while inside 
of the fence a well-kept and trimmed hedge skirted 
its fine lawn and gardens. It fronted Broom Street 
in Lanesborough, where all the public buildings of 
importance were clustered about what was known 
as the Square, and so it had a certain character of 
its own, and had for many years been regarded in 
the town as of quite as much consequence as the 
Court-house itself. By some chance the second 
owner of the house, many years ago, had inserted 
a clock in the wing, which the two women could 
see from the Stone House windows, and it had been 
the pride of each successive owner of the place — 
always a Boy by name — to keep this clock in ab- 
solute companionship with the sun, so that the 
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people of the town were apt to linger and regulate 
their watches by what was known as "Miss Roy's 
time." 

" Yes," Nora went on; "it nearly broke Miss 
Janet's heart. She was so fond of her nephew, 
Mr. Roger, and she did all she possibly could to 
soften his father's heart ; for, I think, she always 
knew that a word from the old gentleman would 
have brought him home, but it was never sent, and 
he never came." 

"And here," said the other voice, "is the child 
coming back all by himself in this queer way! 
What a pity his head is hurt so badly that he can't be 
talked to about his mother, or where he came from !" 

Nora's voice was lowered a little as she answer- 
ed, "Yes, and do you know, the doctor said yester- 
day he might never be quite himself again ?" 

" Has Miss Roy been written to ?" inquired the 
other. 

" Oh, of course," Nora said, quickly. " She is 
in Boston now, but will be back here, you may be 
sure, at once. Indeed, Mary Simmons down at 
the White House yesterday told me she might be 
expected Monday." 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
Nora appeared in the door- way and looked at him 
smiling. 

The boy's great eyes were fixed upon her wist- 
fully. He was trying to understand something of 
what he had heard. All that was actually clear to 
him was that he really belonged to somebody. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The old Roy carriage was waiting one evening 
at the Lanesborough station a full twenty minutes 
in advance of the train time. When the cook at 
the White House, as Miss Roy's old-fashioned 
place was called, had remonstrated with the coach- 
man upon starting so early, old Joseph had only 
shaken his head, and told her he -knew Miss Janet's 
ways better than she did, who was a new-comer 
compared to himself. 

" Ten years here," called out Mary Simmons, the 
cook, ready for one of her usual disputes with Jo- 
seph, which always ended good-humoredly; "and 
you call me a new-comer !" 

"Well, you haven't learned her ways as /know 
them," was the answer. " I know the fine state 
she'll be in to get here and see Mr. Roger's child. 
I know it, I tell you. She'll like to think I've been 
in a hurry myself to get down to the train ; and 
when I tell her I've been waiting half an hour, it 
will just do -her a world of good." 

Mary Simmons tossed her head, but she knew 
that Joseph was in the right. Their mistress, it 
was well known to all her household, was in a state 
of feverish anxiety to be home again and claim her 
beloved nephew's child as her own. When young 
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Max Roy had gone down to Boston to tell his aunt 
of Phil's strange arrival in Lanesborough, she had 
nearly fainted with joy; all the lonely sorrowing 
years of her life, waiting for her boy's return, 
seemed to have their compensation now, and she 
could scarcely wait to hear details from Max, but 
was for rushing off to Lanesborough by the next 
train. 

However, Max, by Dr. Martin's advice, insisted 
upon a little delay. They wanted, as he put it, to 
" bring the boy around a little " first, and to spare 
Miss Janet the pain of finding him in such a 
dazed condition. The wound was entirely healed, 
and the boy seemed well enough, except that his 
consciousness had returned with so little mental 
power. He could talk readily enough about cer- 
tain things, and could understand what was said to 
him ; but what seemed the most extraordinary part 
of it was that his memory about the past was so 
entirely a blank. Sometimes Max and Nora were 
puzzled and pained by the entreaty in the child's 
eyes as he would try to make out something going 
on in his own mind, and to speak certain words or 
phrases. Dr. Martin declared it a most curious 
and interesting case, but one to be treated with the 
utmost care, and they had decided to await Miss 
Janet Roy's return and her decision in regard to 
the child before suggesting a consultation. 

" Sometimes," Dr. Martin had said, "with a few 
weeks' time and good care and nourishment, the 
mind after such an accident recovers its balance, 
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We will try what removing him to the White 
House and Miss Janet's companionship will do." 

" Wait just a day or two, please, aunt," said Max. 
" Suppose it should be a mistake ? Why not try 
and trace the matter out a little first ?" 

" Mistake I" cried Miss Koy, indignantly. " What 
mistake could there be ? Are not these the letters 
and the pictures and all ?" Miss Koy had the con- 
tents of Phil's little package strewn on the table be- 
fore her, and she had read and reread the letter writ- 
ten to herself, and gazed at every line in the faces of 
the pictures, as well as tried to read even between 
the lines of the letters. "What mistake could 
there be in these and the poor girl dying ? Listen 
a minute, Max. You know people are strangely 
suspicious sometimes. Here is what she says: 
' My husband told me the night before he died to 
be sure to take our child home to you if it cost 
every penny I had, and now I am taken sick on the 
way, and have to trust him to some one else. We 
have lost three darlings ; there was one, my only 
little girl, named for you — Janet ; and the boy is 
for your father — Paul. If I do not live to return 
myself, my faithful friend, Mary Lake, will take the 
child and this package to you, and I beg you, dear 
madam, to receive him kindly. We have lived very 

happily, although so poor, in B , in France. My 

poor husband was ill so long and he wrote so often, 
and it grieved him never to get a word.' " Miss 
Janet's tears were falling on the page, but she 
lifted her eyes, dashing the unbidden drops away, 
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and looked at Master Max with new indignation. 
"And you'd have me cavil and question words 
from the dying! I am ashamed of you." The 
poor lady was afraid some conspiracy would be 
set on foot to keep the child from her, lest by 
any chance there might be, as Max suggested, a 
" mistake," and she determined at once to accept 
" Roger's boy," and allow no investigations which 
she did not herself conduct. 

So, on the whole, Joseph was in the right. His 
mistress's anxiety to return to Lanesborough was 
very great, and it pleased her to have the sympathy 
of her little household. To arrive and find Joseph's 
friendly countenance peering about in the dusk for 
her was decidedly pleasant to Miss Janet; and 
when he said, "All right, ma'am ; I've been wait- 
ing half an hour," Miss Janet understood that he 
felt for her in her new and delightful anxiety. 

" Yes, Joseph," she said, with a solemn sort of 
joy; "here I am. Have" — she hesitated a mo- 
ment — " have Mr. Max and Miss Hale prepared 
for the little boy?" 

" Yes, ma'am," Joseph answered, also reserved in 
his way of showing his satisfaction. " The rooms 
you wrote about are all ready." And then Joseph 
permitted himself, as an old family servant, the 
liberty of another remark. " Mr. Roger's nursery 
and school-room, Miss Roy ; and we're only too 
happy to think of a child of his being in them." 

Miss Roy had been standing by the open door of 
her warm, luxurious carriage, as Joseph arranged 
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her parcels and wraps, while this little conversation 
took place. She was a tall lady, very erect and 
handsome, with what they called the " Eoy " feat- 
ures — clear-cut outlines, brilliant dark eyes that 
age could not dim, and a certain something in 
her presence which commanded admiration and re- 
spect. The elegance of her dress, the richness of 
her furs, and softness of her laces always seemed 
to be her right, and never looked like mere adorn- 
ment ; rather was it she who gave such externals 
character, and whatever she did had this element 
of authority and fitness in it. 

"Thank you, Joseph," she said, turning her 
beautiful face upon the man, with a proud delight 
written on it. " You are an old family servant, 
and — you loved my boy, I know. Yes, we will all 
make his child welcome." 



CHAPTER VII. 



It seemed to Miss Janet as though she had never 
liked her own home half so well as on that even- 
ing. "Where is Miss Hale, Mary?" was her first 
inquiry of the cook and house-keeper who met her 
in the hall, with something of Joseph's sympathy 
expressed in her manner. Miss Hale was a distant 
connection of Miss Roy's, and had lived many 
years at the White House as companion to its mis- 
tress. 
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" Up-stairs, ma'am," said Mary; " in — the rooms." 

Miss Janet was not long in joining her cousin. 
It seemed to her quite right that all her household 
should be occupied in preparing for the new-comer, 
and although Miss Hale had nothing left to do to 
the long-unused rooms where young Roger Roy 
had passed his merry, careless boyhood, still she was 
moving about with a lamp in her hand inspecting 
her work over and over again. 

The rooms adjoined each other, and one was as 
pleasant a bedroom as could well be devised for 
any boy's use and comfort. The windows at the 
back overlooked part of the stable-yard and the 
kitchen-garden, and many an hour had Eoger Roy 
passed there in summertime exchanging remarks 
with the men at work below, when he had been 
sent up-stairs as a punishment for some of his mis- 
chievous pranks. The school-room was large and 
cheerful, and adapted to winter or summer use. 
Miss Hale had kept a fire burning brightly all day 
upon the hearth. The table in the centre of the 
room was carefully arranged, actually with some of 
Roger's old books and illustrated portfolios. The 
tall book-shelves on each side of the fireplace were 
well dusted, and their volumes carefully put in or- 
der ; the apparatus for chemical work, the globes, 
and other belongings of the room, were all in place ; 
and the very pictures on the walls seemed to have 
wakened up into new life and animation to greet 
the home-coming of their old friend Roger's boy. 

" Carolyn," 6aid Miss Janet, as soon as the first 
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greetings between them were exchanged, "they 
will be bringing Koger's boy home at once, I be- 
lieve, and do you, my dear, wait down-stairs, and 
let me have my boy here all to myself for a few 
moments." 

Miss Carolyn Hale thought this very natural. To 
her there was something positively marvellous in 
little Phil's " return," as they all spoke of it, pre- 
cisely as though they had seen him before. The 
romantic side of the story impressed her so that she 
had forgotten nearly everything else, and never 
asked herself whether the sudden invasion of a 
child, with all that it would entail — study and play 
and ever so many things besides — might not com- 
pletely upset the delightful, middle-aged tranquil- 
ity of the life she/md her cousin had led so many 
years at the White House. She was entirely of a 
mind with Miss Roy, that it was foolish to make a 
fuss inquiring into and investigating a case which 
seemed so fully and clearly stated. Why should 
they set all Lanesborough gossiping by their in- 
quiries, when the fact of Phil's coming back with 
the letters carefully hung about his neck was proof 
enough ? The romance of the position, Miss Hale 
thought, would vanish at once before what she con- 
sidered the vulgarity of such a proceeding, and she 
hoped that Miss Roy would accept her little grand- 
nephew without any unnecessary inquiries into his 
antecedents. 

" Yes, indeed, Cousin Janet," the younger wom- 
an said, promptly, "you may rely upon me. I 
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will bring the child up to you myself, and you 
shall have him, as you say, alone for a while. You 
know, of course, that his mind is not yet, as Dr. 
Martin calls it, restored to its balance ; that is, he 
cannot remember anything that happened before 
the accident, though I must say he is a bright lad ; 
quite what one would expect Roger's child to be." 

" Go, go !" cried Miss Roy. " There are the 
sounds of the wheels now." 

And Miss Hale hurried down the staircase into 
the softly lighted, old-fashioned hall, where a mo- 
ment later Dr. Martin entered with Max, bringing 
Phil between them. 

As for Phil, yon may well imagine that his 
frame of mind was a peculiar one. As they all 
said, his mind was not bright in regard to the 
past, yet it was curiously clear about the present. 
He thoroughly appreciated the fact that he was 
being dressed in a fine suit of clothes, and that 
he was going somewhere to be made very com- 
fortable and happy. His bodily strength had re- 
turned, but he was still pale, and this gave an un- 
usual refinement to his countenance. He had never 
been a rough -looking boy, and perhaps Becky's 
thinning process had done much to keep down 
any element of coarseness which the wandering 
and careless life might have developed. He was 
rather small of his age, a slender though well- 
formed little figure, and with a grave face, in 
which the dark eyes were a contrast to his light 
brown hair. Max had insisted upon dressing the 
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child in the very best fashion possible, so that 
his aunt Janet should see him in a better guise 
than that in which he had arrived at Lanesbor- 
ough, and the result was very satisfactory. No 
one seeing the boy as he stood in the hall, look- 
ing up at Miss Hale with his most earnest ex- 
pression, would for a moment have fancied that 
only three weeks before he had been an active 
member of a travelling "show," and that he had 
trudged all through the wet night, carrying the 
baby in his arms, and that he was the same boy 
that Mr. Colby, the peddler, had given a "lift" 
to and explained the meaning of Christmas. 

How the next half-hour passed it was difficult 
for Phil to understand. He slipped his hand con- 
tentedly into Miss Hale's, and went up the curv- 
ing staircase with its two bends and little land- 
ing-place, reaching the school-room door with his 
senses newly confused by certain things which the 
lady said to him. 

She called him " Paul." Phil could not remem- 
ber his own name, and yet Paul did not sound 
quite natural. However, he made no objection 
to this, nor to being led into the large room and 
up to the beautiful old lady, who clasped him 
passionately in her arms, crying over him, and ex- 
claiming that he was her own Roger's boy come 
back again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There was certainly something singular in the 
life which began almost at once for little Phil with 
his adopted relations. 

After the first excitement of his arrival had 
passed away, Miss Janet and Miss Hale — or Miss 
Carry, as she was always called — settled down to 
calmer consideration of what it was best to do for 
the boy. He was very quiet and docile, not shy 
at all, and quite willing to talk, or, at least, to an- 
swer when he was spoken to ; but it was evident 
that his mind was to be treated very delicately and 
carefully. Dr. Martin advised a consultation of 
physicians, and it was held immediately, the only 
result being that the great doctors in Boston coin- 
cided with Dr. Martin's view. It was, they all 
said, a most "interesting" case — a phrase which 
began to be a little irritating to Miss Janet, when 
it seemed that they had very little further to say. 
To keep him tranquil, amused, and in good physi- 
cal condition seemed to be the first thing, but it 
was young Max Roy, who was studying in Dr. 
Martin's office, who declared that he believed a 
regular process of training the child's mind could 
be begun and carried out, no doubt, successfully. 

" What I would do, Aunt Janet," the youug fel- 
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low said one bright January morning, while he and 
his aunt were discussing the interesting question in 
the drawing-room at the White House, " would be 
to test his faculties little by little, to find out as 
clearly as possible just what his life has been, what 
he has been accustomed to, and slowly to remind 
him by certain things of the past. In that way 
we may wake up this, what the doctors call, sleep- 
ing part of the brain." 

Miss Janet's soft white cheek flushed a little. 
She looked across to the lower end of the room, 
where Phil — or Paul, as he now was called — was 
standing in the French window looking out at Jo- 
seph, who was clearing away part of the snow from 
a garden path. 

The child looked so delicate and refined — might 
they not awaken a remembrance of a life which 
perhaps she would not care to have him think 
about? Certain little phrases, certain ways or 
manners, which she had observed in Phil, had be- 
trayed to her the fact that his life must have been 
for some period at least among common people. 
She looked anxiously at her tall young nephew. 

" Could we not begin from now ?" she said, slow- 
ly. " Why torture the poor child with remember- 
ing?" 

Max gave a little laugh of surprise. He had no 
idea of being rude, or of questioning his aunt's de- 
cision ; but it seemed to him strange that she, who 
had been so anxious to restore the child's mind to its 
proper balance, should have altered her opinions. 
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"But we never can make anything of him, nor 
can he lead a useful life, Aunt Janet, unless the 
mind is brought back to its normal condition. 
There are many such cases, Dr. Martin says. In- 
stances are known where a person's memory has 
been a blank for even twenty years, and a slight 
accident — something — has brought it back in a 
flash ; but the best way, all good physicians think 
now, is to slowly train the mind. I was talking to 
him yesterday, and he seems to have an aptitude 
for certain things ; he is not by any means dull. 
Suppose you let me try my hand at it?" 

Miss Eoy hesitated a moment, and meanwhile 
little Phil left the window, and came slowly tow- 
ards them. Every now and then something so 
wistful was in the child's expression that it went 
to the old lady's heart, and she longed for a means 
of answering it. He was smiling now with the 
remembrance of what he had just seen, but there 
was the same pleading look about his eyes, even in 
the very smile itself. Had she any right, the old 
lady asked herself, not to do the very best for the 
boy possible? He was extremely fond of Max, 
and went np to him now, putting his hand affec- 
tionately into the young man's strong palm. 

" I know that I could do something, aunt," Max 
said, in a lower tone. " I really believe I might 
be successful." 

And so the decision was made. Max came reg- 
ularly after this to the White House for at least 
an hour every day, and for a long time he made 
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no effort to rouse Phil's memory ; rather did he 
try to simply improve the condition of the child's 
mental being by teaching him as he would a mere 
beginner. Whenever Phil seemed interested in 
anything, he slowly worked upon that line, and 
developed his tastes, cultivated his likes and dis- 
covered his dislikes, guarding carefully against any- 
thing that would jar the boy's slowly awakened 
perceptions. 

These lesson hours were the most delightful 
portions of little Phil's day, and he looked for- 
ward to them with so much interest that all Miss 
Roy's prejudices soon vanished. No matter what 
the boy was doing, the sound of Max's step or 
voice would make him start, and a look of delight 
would leap into his face, which the dear old lady 
fancied had a resemblance to the Eoger of long 
ago. Sometimes when she and Miss Carry, sitting 
over their needle-work in the library below, would 
hear a peal of boyish laughter in the school- room 
up-stairs, they would exchange a look and a smile 
of content. Roger's laugh had been heard, so his 
grandfather used to say, much too often ; but the 
silence which had followed his leaving the White 
House Jiad been awful to poor Miss Janet, and 
she would even have had little Phil laughing and 
romping from morning to night, content that he 
should upset all the rules and regulations of the 
dignified old mansion, so long as his presence re- 
called its former existence. 

When the lessons were at an end, Max often 
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took Phil for a walk or for a drive with him in his 
cutter while the snow lasted, and promised him 
fine times when the spring came. It was in one 
of these drives that Phil's intense love of nature 
became apparent. Max had promised to go from 
Lanesborough to the neighboring town of Milton, 
and he called for Phil about ten o'clock one crisp, 
clear morning, just before the last of the snow 
had melted. Underfoot the white covering of the 
earth lay packed hard and firm; there was no 
dampness in the air, only a clear, bracing cold 
which bronght color into little Phil's cheeks, and 
made him feel strong and well. Turning from 
the avenue, Max drove down a narrow street, and 
then quite unexpectedly out on the main road 
leading to Milton. As the young man said after- 
wards, the " effect " was really remarkable. The 
long reach of white roadway, on each side of 
which stretched a row of trees noted in summer 
for their delicate foliage, and now standing with a 
peculiar grace and effectiveness of their own, the 
gray branches, with innumerable small curves and 
twists, showing clearly against the bluest of winter 
skies. Somewhere in Italy young Roy remem- 
bered to have seen just such an effect of sky and 
trees, and the white road might almost have been 
one of those pale yellow Italian highways. Sud- 
denly Phil exclaimed, "It looked just like this, 
Cousin Max." 

Max turned to his little companion quickly. 
The child's eyes were full of wonderment and 
4 
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thought. There was evidently something on his 
mind which he was trying to put into words, or 
at least into a form comprehensible to himself. 

"Like what, Paul?" Max inquired, tenderly. 
He pulled in his horse and waited for a moment, 
looking from Phil to the fine bit of landscape. 

" I came down the road," Phil went on, " when 
the wagon went on. It looked so beautiful, as if 
the snow could turn into white flowere." 

But that was all that came of this fleeting 
glimpse of recollection. One good thing resulted. 
Max discovered the child's intense fondness for 
nature, and strove to cultivate his mind through 
the medium of the things he cared for most. It 
was successful, as indeed all efforts aimed directly 
at the individual are apt to be. In a large school, 
Phil's stricken faculties might have lain dormant, 
so that not only memory but other forces of the 
mind would have weakened or failed him, but 
under the guidance of Max and Miss Eoy and 
kindly Miss Carry, all of whom were lending 
their energies and giving their love and sympathy 
and much of their time to " Eoger's boy," some- 
thing keen and bright and intelligent woke in 
Phil's mind, and beginning life, as it were, in one 
sense all over again, he developed a new nature — 
unless it was that his own was for the first time 
brought to light. 

'' Eun into the garden, Paul, my dear," said Miss 
Janet, suddenly, some weeks later ; and then turn- 
ing to Miss Carry, she added, "I really think, 
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Carolyn, I am doing wrong ; the child onght to 
see his mother's people. He really ought. What 
right have I to keep him away from them ?" 

The two ladies were sitting in the small parlor 
adjoining the larger one, but Miss Carry, glancing 
around among its many quiet, old-fashioned ele- 
gancies, gave a little shiver. 

" Oh, I know what you mean by that, Carry 
Hale," 6aid the old lady, with a little laugh and a 
sigh together. " That it would spoil our process 
of refining and civilizing the child, but I don't 
think you quite know who his mother's family are, 
and he is too quiet altogether; and for some rea- 
son, as Max 6ays, it doesn't seem entirely natural 
to him. I am quite convinced it is not. He looks 
to me like a boy accustomed to exercise and to a 
freer kind of life. His languid ways, I believe, 
are now only* the result of that blow. I am quite 
convinced he needs waking up in more ways than 
one." 

Miss Carry matched two shades of green in her 
wool-work very carefully before 6he spoke. " His 
mother was Martin Hone's niece, was not she ?" 
she inquired. 

"Yes, and an excellent girl, too. After all, 
Carry, I have often thought that Eoger showed 
very good sense in marrying her. She taught 
school at Dalesford, yon know, where he was 
studying medicine. Now her uncle has a nice 
farm down there back of the Dalesford mills. 
Her sister, our Paul's aunt, is living with him. A 
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most respectable woman — very well educated and 
refined in manner, Nora tells me." 

" Oh !" said Miss Carry ; " Nora has been to see 
them about it, has she ?" 

Miss Janet flushed a little, but she did not quail 
beneath Miss Carry's slightly irritating gaze. 

" Yes ; I sent her down there, and they all ex- 
pressed themselves as overjoyed to hear of the 
child's coming home. I cannot bear snobbish- 
ness," continued Miss Eoy ; " and I do detest do- 
ing anything unnatural. We are, of course, the 
ones to keep the boy, but it is only right his 
mother's people should know him and he them ; 
especially after the way we treated the poor girl 
herself." 

" If you had had your way she would have been 
well enough treated," said Miss Carry, counting 
the stitches in her work, and not looking up as she 
spoke. 

" Yes, very'trne ; and it is my greatest consola- 
tion to think of it now," was the quick answer. 

Miss Janet went over to the low window open- 
ing upon the garden, and stood still for a moment, 
looking out at Phil, who was following the gar- 
dener's work with interest. It was a mild day 
in March ; one of those in which the " lion " has 
lost his hold, and the lamb seems coming in with 
the gentlest touches of spring. The gardener was 
showing Phil where there was suspicion of green 
and blossom, and the boy was evidently thorough- 
ly pleased and interested. Miss Janet snatched a 
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soft wool shawl from a chair near her, and putting 
it over her head, stepped out into the garden. 
The man and the boy looked at her as she came, 
the former with the deference all Miss Janet's 
servants showed her, and the child with his eyes 
full of pleasure. 

" He's saying, miss," said the gardener, in a half 
apologetic tone, " how much he likes the garden, 
and wishes he could get 'way, 'way off into the 
country. It seems to me," the man continued, for 
he as well as the rest of the household knew the 
mystery which lay about Phil's coming home, "as 
though he must have been in some country place 
before he came here." 

Miss Janet's hesitation, if she had any, was end- 
ed promptly. " He is going to the country for 
a little while, Jonas," she said to the man, as she 
laid one of her lovely hands upon Phil's head. 
" I am going to take him down to 6ee his mother's 
family at Dalesford. Don't you think yon will 
like to go to a real farm-house, Paul," 6he added, 
" where you may run about in the country for a 
whole week ?" 



CHAPTER IX. 



Everybody for miles around Lanesborough — in- 
deed, well throughout the country — knew Martin 
Hone's place, or the Mill Farm, as it was called. 
The name had been given because Mr. Hone had a 
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flour-mill in connection with his farm. He was 
well known in his own district as an honest, in- 
dustrious, and well-to-do miller, dividing his atten- 
tion between agriculture and grinding very satis- 
factorily. People used to say that no farm ever 
prospered as did his ; but Mr. Hone in answer 
would have told you that it was because boy and 
man, as he put it, he had learned his own work 
and stuck to it. No deceiving or imposing upon 
him as to the quality of anything brought there or 
sent out ; and when he journeyed into Lanesbor- 
ough to take his part in any market decisions or 
counsels for the good of trade, or for the purpose 
of depositing his money in the Lanesborough Bank, 
he was regarded by one and all as a man worthy of 
attention and respect. Every one of his friends 
knew that the marriage of his favorite niece with 
young Mr. Eoy had been a sore subject with him. 
If the old Squire, as Roger Roy's father had been 
called, was angry, none the less so was Mr. Hone, 
for he had disliked Roger's idle ways quite as much 
as the Squire could the girl's inferiority in social 
position, but he would have sent the young people 
help had they permitted it. But what his own 
people refused toxJo for him, Roger Roy, proud 
and overbearing and irritated by illness, refused 
to let his wife take from her relations, and 60 
there had come between the Hones and the young 
Roys as wide a gulf as between the latter and the 
old people at the White House in Lanesborough. 
From time to time some news had been brought 
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to the miller of his niece, but it had never seemed, 
particularly satisfactory to him, and her few short 
letters explained very little, and seemed to him 
scarcely to require answers. The news of Phil's 
strange coining to Lanesborough naturally reachfed 
the Hones. 

The Mill Farm-house — a most comfortable, ram- 
bling, home-like place, half brick and half frame, 
in winter was thickly sheltered at one end with 
ivy, and in summer a mass of vines — was built close 
to the mill, and Mr. Hone was in the habit now and 
then of stepping across from his work to exchange 
a word with his sister, who was his house-keeper. 
She had lived with him for years, and with his only 
daughter, a blooming girl of sixteen, completed the 
household, which, though small, Was well known 
to be one of those whose hospitality was of a very 
wide order. The living-room of the farm-hou6e 
presented a cheerful picture one March morning, 
when Mr. Hone went over from the mill to .read 
aloud a letter to his sister and daughter, whom he 
had left there two hours before busy over a large 
piece of quilting work. 

The room was square and low, with plenty of 
light and fresh air from the windows on two sides 
of it, and a comfortable warmth from the large fire 
at one end. The Hones had been well-to-do peo- 
ple for many generations, and the little farm had 
been a hundred years in the family, so, as you can 
readily imagine, the living or family sitting-room 
would have its special charm, being full of souve- 
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nirs of "old times," as well as of more recent ones, 
showing traces of many generations, from the serv- 
ice of old china, the spinning-wheel, the tall clock 
in the corner, the bookcase with its rows of vol- 
umes and place for a writing-desk below, to the 
pictures in silhouette of various by-gone members 
of the family hanging in their old-fashioned oaken 
frames on each side of the chimney-piece ; or the 
deep-seated sofa and rather prim chairs purchased 
by Martin Hone's father on the occasion of his 
marriage, to the large centre-table, with its blue 
checkered cloth and sober-looking books and sun- 
dry periodicals in orderly arrangement. 

" There's your father, Jessie," Miss Priscilla had 
just time to say, when the miller's voice was heard 
speaking from the front door the moment he en- 
tered it. 

" I have a piece of news for yon two," he said, 
quietly, smiling as he stood in the door-way of the 
room. " Here's a letter from Miss Eoy to tell us 
she's bringing the boy — Mattie's boy — out to see 
us." 

" Well, I declare !" said Miss Priscilla, leaving 
her quilting and coming over to her brother with 
some agitation, and yet a pleased manner. " Then 
there won't be any need for me to go in and ask 
for him." 

Which shows that, in spite of Miss Carry's pat- 
ronizing 6ense of superiority, the Hones had de- 
cided for themselves upon a visit from their little 
relative, as, of course, they supposed him to be. 
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" No," said the miller; " she says she'll drive over 
here with him this afternoon, and if we like to keep 
him for a few days' visit, she will be very pleased." 

"Why, father," said Jessie, "I think, after all, 
then, she can't be so very proud. I'm sure she 
looks lovely." 

The miller tossed the letter onto the quilting- 
frame, and stood a moment or two considering. 
No one knew the pleasure it was going to be to 
him to welcome his niece Mattie's child, and yet 
there was in his mind a feeling that Miss Eoy 
must understand that leaving him with them was 
not too great a favor. Mr. Hone was spoken of 
always as "a man of few words," but his words 
were always carefully thought out and to the 
point, and very rarely did it happen that any one 
of them needed to be retracted. He came into 
the pleasant, sunshiny room now, and stood looking 
down into the fire for a little space of time, while 
his sister and his daughter waited in silence, as was 
their custom always, until his thought resolved it- 
self into speech. If there was one being on earth 
whom Miss Priscilla Hone venerated and believed 
in, it was this tall, broad-shouldered brother of 
hers, with his quiet rugged face, in which were 
the kindest eyes under their shaggy brows, and the 
firmest moulh and most resolute chin. To dis- 
turb his meditations or question his decisions on 
any point of importance never would have occurred 
to the women of his household, but Jessie was al- 
most afraid as she watched the workings of her 
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father's face that he was going to disapprove of 
inviting the little cousin. 

" What I want understood," said the miller at 
last, turning around and looking from one to the 
other of his companions with resolution, " is just 
how Miss Roy means to bring the child to us. If 
he is only to come here and, as I may say, be one 
of ourselves while he is little, and, according to the 
Roy way of thinking, cannot be hurt by the asso- 
ciation, I won't have it at all. There's not any- 
thing, as I guess you both know, I wouldn't do for 
Mattie's child, but I don't want to bring pain into 
all our hearts by learning to love him now just to 
have him taken from us later. If Miss Roy un- 
derstands how we feel about it, I think she will do 
what is right. Now I'm going in myself to have 
a talk with her before they've a chance to start" 

Jessie was thankful to receive her father's per- 
mission to. prepare for Phil before he went into 
Lanesborough, and flew away with Miss Priscilla's 
keys to take out the fresh, fragrant linen from her 
aunt's press up-stairs, and to make the little dimi- 
ty-hung bedroom which had belonged to herself in 
childhood look pretty and tasteful and inviting. 

Conscious of the importance of the occasion, the 
miller dressed himself very carefully, and drove up 
to the White House door in a sort of solemn state 
just as the family were sitting down to dinner. 
Miss Roy received her visitor in the long parlor 
with a little natural agitation. The last time 
Martin Horie had stood there was when he came 
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to talk about his niece's marriage, and now Miss 
Roy hardly knew what it might be he had come 
to say. Perhaps, after all, he didn't care to wel- 
come Roger's child. 

From where they were standing the miller could 
see by a slight turn of his head through the door- 
way into the dining-room, where at the luxurious 
table little Phil, dark-eyed and solemn and atten- 
tive, sat eating his dinner. Mr. Hone cleared his 
throat as he glanced in at this scene and then back 
to Miss Roy's countenance. Something, however, 
in the lady's look reassured him, and he said his 
say very coherently, very gravely, and very much 
to the point ; at least he felt sure he did, when 
Miss Roy impressed upon him over and again the 
fact that she had no wish whatever to separate the 
boy from his mother's family. 

" It was because of this feeling," she explained, 
" that I wanted him to go to you now, Mr. Hone. 
You know that his mind is not quite — balanced, 
the doctors call it, and I felt sure a few days with 
you at the farm would be the very best thing for 
him. We are trying now to make out just where 
he was and what he was doing for some time be- 
fore he came to us. Mattie's letters, you see, were 
dated a year back, and it was evident he had car- 
ried them about him all that time." 

It was surprising, Mr. Hone said, when late that 
afternoon he returned to the farm, bringing little 
Phil with him, how quickly Miss Roy made things 
simple and unembarrassing for him ; nothing could 
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have been more satisfactory than her manner. And 
so Phil began his visit at the Mill Farm with every- 
thing in his favor. He was welcomed not alone as 
Mattie's child, but as Roger Roy's, and more than 
that, something about the lad himself had sudden- 
ly touched 6ome hidden spring in the miller's heart. 
He could not have told himself what it was, but 
there was no questioning the feeling, and from the 
moment that Phil, sittiftg at his side in the open 
wagon, stole his little hand confidingly into the 
miller's great strong palm, and asked him some 
questions about the horses and the country they 
were going over, Martin Hone felt as if the boy 
were indeed part of himself. 



CHAPTER X. 



Now in the course of all his life Phil never had 
enjoyed anything like that week at the farm. It 
was, precisely as Miss Roy said, " the very thing 
he needed." If he loved country life and nature, 
he had it there in its perfection, for although the 
spring was not far advanced, it was early that year, 
and every vestige of snow had disappeared, and the 
ground had that soft, loving, ready look with which 
it seems to greet the first touch of warmth and 
spring-time greenness. Before he was up in the 
morning Phil could hear the first notes of the 
birds — the swallows that were already busy mak- 
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ing their nests, and the robins that fluttered about 
the old farm-house and seemed to know that they 
were welcome. And then how delightful it was to 
go down-stairs by six o'clock, and find Miss Pris- 
cilla already in a pantry near the kitchen with Ann, 
the one maid-servant, skimming milk and begin- 
ning preparations for breakfast with such a cheer- 
ful clatter. The farm-house doors stood wide open, 
admitting the light and sunshine and the sweet 
morning air, and Phil, being allowed to do pre- 
cisely as he pleased, ran in and out while the meal 
was being prepared, calling to Miss Priscilla or Jes- 
sie to admire every new bit of green or blossom he 
discovered. 

" Talk of his memory, if you like," said the mill- 
er one morning, after watching the boy's pranks 
half an hour from his seat in the kitchen, where 
he had his mid-day pipe; "that may be gone, but 
he is the smartest little chap about everything 
going on now I ever see. He's as cute about the 
mill even ; takes the greatest interest in it all ; 
but I must say," added the good man, lowering 
his tone, " that I can't see one bit of Mattie Brace 
about him. Most of children show something or 
other of their parents, but this little lad is clear 
away from any of the old stock either side ; and 
yet" — the miller smiled — "I dun know as I'd have 
one streak of change in him if I could." 

Rain or sunshine seemed to be alike welcome 
that week, for Phil found quite enough to do at 
all times. When it stormed, he had the attic in 
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most in tears. "He is remembering what his 
mother must have told him. She said that he 
would see Priscilla." 

But nothing further came of it. These sudden 
strange liftings of the veil which had fallen upon 
the past for poor little Phil were so brief that they 
allowed him, as it were, only to hear the confused 
murmur of voices belonging to his forgotten life. 
Still they served to impress more firmly upon the 
minds of those about him the fact that he belonged 
entirely to them, and from that moment Miss Pris- 
cilla felt herself drawn naturally to the child that 
she believed to be her dead niece's boy. It was 
difficult, indeed, for all the party to say good-bye 
the next morning, and Miss Janet had to promise 
that the visit should soon be repeated. Even Miss 
Carry was brought to admit that the change had 
been very beneficial, and so it came about that for 
the next year and a half, while Phil grew tall and 
strong, learning to read and write, and do many 
things which boys of his age in school are learning 
to do, he went regularly every other month to the 
farm, for a week or so, until it would have been 
hard to say in which house he was most welcome 
or more beloved. Curiously enough, all sorts of 
chance circumstances had combined to impress 
upon the minds of his adopted relatives the convic- 
tion that he was really Roger Roy's son, and so the 
enjoyment of the good things of life and of the 
world to which Phil had honestly intended to bring 
poor little Lite fell instead to his share, and the 
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months rolling on developed him and expanded his 
nature, shutting out, however, it would seem, more 
and more all memory of the past. 



CHAPTER XI. 



One fine May afternoon the servants at the Fal- 
con Inn, Linchester, England, were greatly excited 
over the arrival of an American party, who had 
telegraphed from London for rooms, and who, it 
was understood, intended to spend a week in the 
old cathedral town. 

" Two ladies, three young gentlemen, and two 
servants," remarked the " boots " to one of the 
house-maids. " And I have heard they have the 
suite on the first floor." 

"So they 5 ave," was the reply ; " and there goes 
their bell now. It's Jorkins answers it." 

Jorkins, the solemn waiter whose duty it was tQ 
wait upon the American party, came down the hall 
at the same moment, smiling in a condescending 
way upon the underlings as he tapped softly upon 
the door of No. 10, the-, befet private sitting-room 
in the comfortable old hostlery, famous since the 
days of the Georges. 

A bright, boyish voice said, " Come in," and the 
waiter opened the door upon a pleasant picture. 

Seated at a table in the centre of the room were 
two lads about fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
5 
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The younger, however, was the taller and decidedly 
the stronger -looking of the two, a finely built, 
well-proportioned boy, with short-cropped, light- 
brown hair, dark eyes, and a fine though some- 
what melancholy mouth. Nothing else, however, 
suggested anything but wholesome good health 
and spirits, and his laugh, which was checked by 
the waiter's entrance, had the ring of honest boy- 
ish mirth in it always so pleasant to hear. 

His companion was a slight, fair-haired young 
fellow, with a merry, animated countenance, and 
the two boys were evidently enjoying what they 
had been reading in the newspaper spread widely 
open on the table before them. 

Seated in one of the windows were the two 
ladies of the party. They are easily recognized 
as Miss Koy and Miss Hale. Then fifteen-year- 
old Phil, who with his height and proportionate 
breadth of shoulders, good health and lively spir- 
its, seemed to have put his old self which we knew 
in Lanesborough much further than three years in 
the distance. 

" There is the man, Paul," said Miss Janet's 
quiet voice. And Paul's quick though deferen- 
tial "Yes, aunt," was in a clear, well -modulated 
voice, which of itself showed what the training and 
culture of his recent life had done for him. 

"We want to know particulars of the show that 
is coming here," Phil said, looking at the respect- 
ful waiter. " It is advertised in the paper here, 
and refers to the Falcon for tickets, etc." 
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The waiter's countenance relaxed into a very- 
condescending sort of smile. " Oh yes, of course, 
sir," he said, in an encouraging tone. " It's Hox- 
am's Circus, sir, as always comes here with novel- 
ties just before the May term is over, sir. All our 
young gentlemen patronize it." 

"The Linchester school -boys, do you mean?" 
said Phil's companion, with quick interest. 

" Certainly, sir. Hoxam's is one of the regular 
things here for them. I'll go and make inquiries, 
sir, for the programme, sir." 

Jorkins departed, and the boys began an animat- 
ed discussion as to the chances of fun to be de- 
rived from the show in question, unconscious of 
the faet that Miss Koy and Miss Carry now and 
then exchanged significant and anxious glances. 

To record the principal events even of Phil's 
life since we parted from him would occupy too 
much of our time. Four years of an active, whole- 
some, cultivated existence had developed him into 
the fine lad we have seen ; but while all that was 
new was absorbed and put to good account in his 
really clever brain, yet, as before, the life previ- 
ous to his Lanesborough existence still remained a 
blank for him — except at least at odd times and 
in curious ways; sometimes fluttering memories 
would come back that only served to distress and 
trouble him, so Miss Janet and Max and all in- 
terested in the boy had ceased trying to stimulate 
his memory except by subtile influences of which 
he himself never was aware, for Phil was entirely 
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conscious of his own defect. As he had grown in 
strength and clearness of perception he had appre- 
ciated the fact that unlike other boys he could 
only remember " back a little way ;" that his first 
distinct impressions began in the bedroom at Mr. 
Max Roy's one wintry afternoon. Try as he 
might with his newly aroused consciousness, he 
could go back no further ; and when they consid- 
ered it wise to discuss the point with him, he found 
that he remembered only what had occurred in 
Lanesborough, and fully realized the fact that he 
had years of a life before that which he ought to 
recall, and yet could not with any tangible result. 

Strange things puzzled him : a fondness for lit- 
tle children — for the babies of the poor people he 
often saw at Miss Roy's house — was marked by 
something almost pathetic in its intensity, and 
when with them, as he told Max, who was still his 
mentor, he felt his head fairly throbbing with anx- 
iety to trace out some of his confused ideas ; again, 
on the few occasions he had been taken to the cir- 
cus, the boy had been thrown into a positively fe- 
verish state of excitement by his anxiety to " re- 
member," a fact which decided Miss Roy to keep 
him if possible away from any suggestions which 
could only lead to nervous excitement and fresh 
disappointment to the lad himself. v 

The trip abroad had been taken in order to con- 
sult a famous French physician, an authority on 
peculiar diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
and his advice was that keeping the mind and the 
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imagination gently stimulated, with absolute care 
of the boy's physical condition, was all that could 
be done, although at any time a new development 
might be looked for. Miss Koy delighted in hav- 
ing for Phil the companionship of boys about his 
own age, and so it chanced that one of the cousins 
whose acquaintance Phil had made in his many 
visits to the Mill Farm — Robert Brace — had been 
invited to join their party abroad. 

They had come to Linchester for the purpose of 
seeing an old cathedral and public-school town, and 
Max, who had accompanied them as far as London 
on their journey, expected to join them at Linches- 
ter that evening. 

" I wonder if we ought to let the boys go to this 
show — or circus — whatever it is," whispered Miss 
Eoy to her companion. 

" Max will know," said Miss Carry, firmly. Max 
was the household oracle, and having by this time 
taken out his diploma, he was regarded as the 
proper person to decide any question which influ- 
enced Phil's mental life. 

Jorkins's careful knock sounded; the boys ea- 
gerly moved forward for the programme of the 
evening's entertainment, and Phil proceeded to 
read it aloud. 

It began with the usual flourishing announce- 
ments, and Phil read them off gayly. Miss Janet's 
eyes, fixed upon her boy's handsome, honest face, 
perceived a sudden change in his expression. 

" 4 The famous Australian Queen,' " read Phil, 
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" ' the smallest prima donna in the world. Twen- 
ty-two years of age, and three feet four inches 
tall.'" 

Voice, #yes, and manner betrayed to the anx- 
ious observer that Phil was startled. He let the 
paper drop on the table, and walked over to the 
window. . 

Miss Janet was at his side in a moment. " What 
is it, dear ?" she whispered, tenderly. 

" I don't know, Aunt Janet," the lad answered, 
sorrowfully. He stood looking down into the street 
of the old town, where the summer evening was 
closing in delightfully, but all sights and sounds 
were confusing to him. " I don't know," he re- 
peated. "/ wish I did!" 



CHAPTER XII. 



"Shall we let him go?" This was the ques- 
tion Miss Janet put nervously to Max the moment 
he arrived from London. She had followed the 
young man directly into the room prepared for 
him, which was next to the boys', and while she 
stood in the twilight, looking up anxiously into 
her oracle's face, they could hear the other two 
laughing gayly over some witticism of Kob's in 
the adjoining room. 

" He seemed so startled by what he saw in the 
programme," the old lady went on. "And oh, Max, 
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I do dread anything worse happening to his mind. 
Just now it seems so well, and it is all going on so 
nicely. What is the use, anyhow, of his recalling 
the past?" cried the poor old lady, suddenly, in a 
sort of angry desperation. " What do we care for 
it ? Have not the last four years been all we need 
think about, and all he need ever remember 3" 

"It is not that alone, Aunt Janet," Max an- 
swered, gravely* " I have seen a famous man in 
London to-day, and he says that there are very 
few cases known where the memory returns after 
a longer period than this, and also that it may re- 
sult in the weakening of his mind at some later 
date. No ; just as I have thought from the first, 
I would rather the boy had a fit of illness that took 
him to death's door if nothing else would bring 
back what he has lost ; and very often it comes, so 
this great man was telling me, in as remarkable a 
way as it goes." 

The dinner party assembled in the little sitting- 
room was as merry as Max could make it, for he 
determined that Phil's mind should be kept pleas- 
antly occupied us long as possible, and they started 
off for the circus in fine good spirits, Miss Janet 
and Miss Carry watching them from the window 
go down the high street of the town, and the for- 
mer sighed, wondering what might come of this 
evening for her boy. 

Hoxam's Circus, as the polite Jorkins had inti- 
mated, was one of the institutions of Linchester, 
and to the performers there was a certain eclat 
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about their annual visit to the old town. The 
tents were pitched on a breezy common just out- 
side of the city gates, and from very early in the 
afternoon the usual collection of boys and vagrant 
outside hangers-on had been disporting themselves 
in the neighborhood, for, so far as I have ever seen, 
a circus and boys are about the same all the world 
over, and seem to have the same kind of mutual 
attraction. 

The outside of the tent was decorated gayly with 
pictures and signs and descriptive announcements 
of what might be expected within ; here and there 
on the common were smaller booths or tents where 
special curiosities were to be on exhibition, the 
whole after dark to be lighted up with lanterns 
and torches. The inevitable Punch and Judy show 
was established near one of the entrances ; a man 
with a large bell and dressed in a remarkable cos- 
tume was going about tossing handbills among the 
crowd, and in somewhat dismal though shrill tones 
detailing in verse what was to be found within. 
Two or three venders of small and appropriate 
wares followed his example, describing the articles 
they had for sale also in verse, the reason for 
which, as the American party soon discovered, was 
to evade the law, for it seems they could not be 
arrested as vagrant venders if they simply called 
upon observers to purchase from them by means 
of the ballad which, in a curious monotone, they 
sang. One man carried out this idea by transact- 
ing the business which followed his song in a most 
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nonchalant sort of manner, answering questions in 
the peculiar tune to which his song was set, and 
giving them the air of a continuation of the appeal 
which his 6ong included. 

The sun had set gloriously, and as it died away 
left the common full of the after-glow which be- 
longs to the English twilight ; everything, although 
the purple shadows of the evening had begun to 
fall, was tinged with something that had so recent- 
ly been luminous that it was hard to believe that 
night had fallen when Max and his two young 
companions made their appearance at the main 
entrance of the grounds and purchased their tick- 
ets, with such admissions to side shows as were 
necessary to include the whole performance. The 
band was crashing away loudly in the largest tent, 
and very soon a crowd began to assemble, the Lin- 
chester school-boys appearing in full force. 

" If you're new to this kind of thing, Miss Fer- 
guson," some one behind the scenes was remark- 
ing, "you'd just better take a look at our boys 
tramping in there." 

It was the principal clown who spoke, and he 
addressed a very small and dignified personage in 
a gorgeous costume, who was seated on a table re- 
arranging the buckles on an extremely diminutive 
pair of slippers. 

" New to it, indeed !" was the answer. " Why, 
bless your heart! Mr. Hudson, you forget Pve been 
all over the world." Miss Ferguson, otherwise our 
old friend the Australian Queen, gave her gay 
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little laugh. "Don't you know," she went on, " what 
the advertisement says, that I have shaken hands 
with all the crowned heads of Europe ?" She held 
up one of the hands in question, which, tiny as it 
was, blazed with jewels. " It ought to be pretty 
well tired out, shouldn't you think so ?" she con- 
tinued, with a sarcastic smile. "Although I nev- 
er found it much different shaking hands with a 
crowned head than with any other kind of a one. 
I don't say but what there are a great many heads 
without crowns even I'd like to shake my fist at;" 
she lowered her voice and glanced around her fur- 
tively. " I tell you what it is, Mr. Hudson," she 
still continued, " there's that Bolter ; I thought I'd 
faint away yesterday when he made his appear- 
ance." 

The clown moved away from the peep-hole 
through which he had been regarding the audi- 
ence, and said : " Never ! Did you, though ? Knew 
him before, I suppose ?" • 

Miss Ferguson closed her eyes and folded her 
hands, with an air which meant to express plainer 
than words that she should think she did. " I can 
tell you what it is," she said, presently; "he's a 
bad customer, and I'm sorry Mr. Hoxam has had 
anything to do with him. He'll find it out before 
long." 

"Well, my dear," said the clown, compassion- 
ately, " we'll have an eye on him if he tries any 
of his little games here, I promise you that. There, 
now, the house is filling up, every inch of it. 
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Time for me, is it, Williams ?" he continued to a 
sprucely dressed man who, whip in hand, made his 
appearance. 

" Yes, Bill," was the reply ; " time for your fust 
jokes, my boy ; the regular Linchester thing, yer 
know ; put it on as hard as yer like. Don't forget 
that you want to get off something special about 
Eton ; something, yer know, that'll take 'em in re- 
gard to the next match they play." 

" Never you fear," was Mr. Hudson's reply to 
this, while Miss Ferguson looked anxiously at the 
ring-master. 

" I hope I won't forget my special verse," she 
remarked, with a wistful smile. " The boys should 
not be disappointed, should they ?" and she began, 
in a low voice, humming her little song with its 
local allusions over and again. 

If there was a special favorite or pet in Mr. 
Hoxam's famous circus company, it was Mollie 
Ferguson, called the Australian Queen, but known 
among them all to hail from a town in Connecti- 
cut, in the United States of America. Her kind- 
ness of heart, her ready wit and good-humor, and 
her genuine womanliness in spite of her tiny stat- 
ure, all combined to make her liked by one and all. 
Even the arrival of her old dread, Mr. Bolter, the 
trapeze man, who had been her torment years be- 
fore, when he considered it " funny " to tease and 
annoy her on every occasion, could not entirely dis- 
may her among so many kind friends. 

The audience were in the best of spirits, and 
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when Mr. Hoxam, on making his appearance, ad- 
dressed the Linchester boys in a most compliment- 
ary and flourishing speech, hands and heels set go- 
ing with an enthusiasm which did not flag until the 
performance closed. 

Midway in the third tier of seats sat our party, 
Max between the two boys, his whole mind ab- 
sorbed in observing Phil, whose spirits had risen, in- 
fected by those of the Linchester boys to right and 
left of them. Phil's dark eyes were fixed with in- 
tense enjoyment upon every actor, rider, or per- 
former in the ring ; he laughed gayly at all the 
jokes, and seemed full of more excitement than he 
could express. The ring-master coming forward 
and announcing each new-comer before the magic 
curtains at the side were drawn back, seemed to 
perplex the lad a little, and when, stepping forward 
and clearing his throat, the ring-master said, " La- 
dies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the famous Australian Queen, Miss 
Mollie Ferguson," Max was conscious that a thrill 
seemed to pass through the frame of the lad be- 
side him, but the boy's earnest gaze had not al- 
tered. 

The gorgeous-looking individuals whose duty it 
was on a signal from the trumpeters to pull back 
the flaps or curtains at the right of the ring and 
usher in each actor, made a sweeping courtesy, the 
trumpeters gave a loud blast upon their instru- 
ments, and there dashed forward a tiny white 
pony, elegantly harnessed and saddled in crimson 
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velvet, and standing erect upon its back was Phil's 
friend of former days — Mollie Ferguson, the Au- 
stralian Queen. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Phil gave a sudden startled movement, which 
for some unknown reason was at once suppressed, 
and his eyes never changed their fixed stare at 
the new-comer, who was greeted by thundering 
applause, and who, as she rode around the ring, 
bowed right and left, smiling to one and all, and 
flourishing her little whip gayly. Meanwhile a 
platform was being carried in, covered with gor- 
geous drapery, and her chair of state was arranged 
upon it. The excitement over this novel and dash- 
ing little equestrienne was continued as the white 
pony with its tiny burden flew around, and so 
Phil's strained, eager gaze, his white face, and the 
intense excitement, shown even in his constrained 
manner, passed unheeded ; but suddenly all eyes 
were directed towards him. Neither Max nor 
Robert Brace afterwards could say how it was. 
Before they knew what was going to happen, or 
what to prevent, the boy had risen to his feet, and 
white as death and with trembling lips stood re- 
garding the little rider in the ring. Suddenly he 
cried out, in a voice with a note like some pent-up 
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sob within it : " Lite ! The baby ! Mollie !" and 
then he sank back. 

The strain to "remember" had culminated at 
last ! Mollie's little figure, the flash of her kindly 
smile, the sight of her, his one friend in the old 
days, the last person who had spoken a kindly 
word to him, roused in the boy what nothing else 
had had power to do, and the past was begin- 
ning* by God's grace, to unroll itself slowly, and 
by trembling steps in the long- closed channels of 
Phil's mind. By God's grace it was, 6urely enough, 
for it was well that the first swift flash of recol- 
lection came out of something generous and good 
in poor Phil's forgotten past! Well that there 
was no shock of more painful reminiscences to 
confuse the workings of this newly-awakened brain, 
and make the boy's present life seem unnatural by 
force of contrast. 

" Paul," whispered Max, taking the boy's trem- 
bling and cold hand in his, " come, we'll go home 
at pnce." 

And the three made their way down the wooden 
steps at the back and out into the fresh air, while 
the gap or silence caused by Phil's strange con- 
duct seemed to close up, the applause beginning 
again and the music crashing away, while Max 
with the boys strode across the common in silence 
for a few moments. 

It was Phil who stood still first. The summer 
night was fine and clear, the heavens hung, as it 
were, with light from a million stars, and the boy 
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lifted liis face, white and intense in its expression, 
to the sky, as though he must pierce at once the 
veil which had hung about him. 

" Paul," said Max, " what is it ? You must not 
excite yourself. Here, let us sit down a moment 
and be quiet. What are you trying to think of?" 

There w r as a bank just beside them, a green, 
mossy place, and the three sat down. 

" I — I am remembering," the boy said, slowly. 
" I know her. I remember she was there when I 
carried the baby away. She will know; let us 
find her." 

Max seemed to understand in an instant. " That's 
true, Paul," he said, joyfully — " that's true. Don't 
worry yourself ; I will go to her at once. I prom- 
ise you, to-night. Only now, my lad, you must go 
back and have a rest, or this memory — this re- 
membrance, which you know you have struggled 
so hard to get back, will go from you again. Not 
a word now, Paul ; I insist upon it." 

The walk home was surely a strange one, for 
familiar as the streets were to Phil, familiar as he 
was with the ordinary sights and sounds of his 
daily life, all that was going on about him now 
seemed less real than the memories which were 
surging in upon his brain, and yet even they were 
confusing. He could only hold Max tighter by 
the hand ; and as they made their way into the 
hotel, he allowed himself to be taken to his room 
and helped to lie down at once, Max giving him 
some of the tonic and sedative medicine which he 
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had sometimes had to use for the boy during the 
last year, when his brain had exhibited signs of 
excitement or distress. 

Naturally enough what Phil had said was en- 
tirely incomprehensible both to Max and Miss Ja- 
net, and they talked it over half an hour or more, 
Max waiting to return to the circus and inquire 
where he might have an interview with the Au- 
stralian Queen. 

"Depend upon it, aunt," he said, "she is asso- 
ciated in some way with Paul's past, and she looks 
a kindly little creature. I am quite certain we 
shall shortly be put upon the right track." 

Poor Miss Janet was scarcely comforted by what 
had occurred. She and Miss Carry lingered over 
the sitting-room fire, talking very mournfully after 
Max departed on his strange quest. It did not 
seem to the two ladies at all encouraging to think 
that it was from such a one as poor little Mollie 
Ferguson they would have to trace out their boy's 
history. 

" I never was one to try to bring it up," ex- 
claimed poor Miss, Janet. "I never understood 
why every one seemed so set upon doing it. Still 
I suppose it is all for the best, and it would have 
had to come some time or other." 

So Max thought as he strode along towards the 
common, the cool breezes of the summer night 
seeming pleasant to the young man, who realized 
as he walked how very strong was his attach- 
ment to Phil. Indeed, so close had the two been 
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together, so pleasant had been the relationship of 
teacher and pupil, that there had grown up in the 
mind of young Roy a sense of protecting fondness, 
of affection which had, indeed, something almost 
paternal in it, and which, as he realized now, had 
become one of the finest and purest influences of 
his daily life. To teach and help Phil, to smooth 
away all the rough part of his nature and develop 
what was fine and gentle in it, had been a pleasant 
task and a profitable one to the young man. Was 
it possible, he thought to himself, as he entered 
the tent, where the lights were already beginning 
to vanish — was it possible that the revelations he 
might stumble upon would put an end to an at- 
tachment which was so pleasant, and in which he 
had begun to feel so secure. However, there was 
nothing to do but to push ahead, make his inqui- 
ries and investigations, so young Roy presented 
himself at the side entrance of the tent, inquiring 
for Miss Ferguson, with a resolution to face the 
worst and hope for the best. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The Australian Queen had gone home for the 
night, Max was told. She was lodging at a small 
inn with her mother and two or three other mem- 
bers of the company, and thither young Roy bent 
his 6teps as quickly as possible. 
6 
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A sleepy-looking waiter took his Dame written 
on a card, and underneath it Max had added these 
words, " If Miss Ferguson will see Mr. Roy on 
business at once, it will be conferring a special 
favor." 

A moment later he was conducted up-stairs to a 
small sitting-room, in which, much to his relief, 
the little dwarf and her mother were alone. 

The former was enjoying a hearty supper, sit- 
ting in a high chair at a table upon which chops, 
and bread, and butter, and cheese, and beer were 
arranged in tempting fashion ; her mother, a large 
elderly lady, was sharing the repast, and Miss Fer- 
guson was evidently giving an animated descrip- 
tion of the evening's entertainment. 

She paused in her recital, nodding good-humor- 
edly at Max, and, jumping down with much ease 
from her chair, welcomed him with all the dignity 
that a hostess some feet taller could have shown. 
At any other time Max would have been intensely 
amused and entertained by his reception and the 
piquancy and brightness of the little woman, but 
now his whole mind was bent upon the one object 
— the discovery he was determined to make. 

" I don't know," he began, " whether you heard 
anything that a boy with me to-night exclaimed !" 

Miss Ferguson laughed. "Oh yes; indeed I 
did," she said at last. " I know that a boy started 
up and called out something. I think I heard him 
say'Molliel'" 

Max said "Yes," and at once hurried on to tell 
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Phil's story. He told it, beginning with the acci- 
dent in Lanesborough, and it was surprising to see 
the way in which the story was received. 

The little woman, seated on an ottoman before 
him, listened with her eyes growing wider and 
wider open, clasping and unclasping her little jew- 
elled hands, and finally starting up, giving vent 
to positive screams of surprise and excitement. 
"Mother! mother! mother!" she called out; "don't 
you see ? Why, this is our Phil ; that's who he is. 
Dear me ! dear me ! But what in the wide world 
ever became of that baby ?" 

Max looked at hei* in surprise, and perhaps with 
just a trifle of annoyance. "What baby?" he ex- 
claimed, and turned, as if for explanation, to the 
older and taller woman ; but Mrs. Ferguson only 
shook her head. 

" I didn't see so much of them," she 6aid, " as 
Mollie did. I know they were in the show that 
time in Connecticut. Often and often we have 
wondered about it, for we knew that the boy had 
pluck enough, if only he could get safely to Lanes- 
borough." 

"I tell you he did come safely to Lanesborough," 
said Max, beginning to lose patience as Miss Fer- 
guson repeated : 

"But the baby, I say? Melito? Where is he?" 

Max laughed. " I really don't know what you 
are talking about," he said, sitting down with a 
hopeless air of resignation. " There never was any 
baby, so far as I know. Paul was certainly ten 
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or eleven years of age, at the least, when he came 
to us." 

Miss Ferguson looked at him wide-eyed and 
solemn. " Then there was a baby," she repeated, 
" when Phil left our show. It was all on account 
of the baby that he ran away at all. He was bent 
on taking that child home to its own people. Why, 
we all knew of it after he had left, and every one 
but Bolter — the horrible man that is here now — 
tried to shield the child ; for if Becky and Jake 
Lewis had gotten hold of him, I suppose they 
would have about killed him. As I understood it, 
Phil had always taken care of the baby ever since 
its mother died, and been the only one to keep the 
poor little thing alive ; and at last a good chance 
came, and I am sure I urged him to run away with 
it. It seems, you know, he had promised to take 
it home to Lanesborough." 

If Miss Ferguson had ever desired to produce a 
startling effect upon any one in her life, she cer- 
tainly ought to have been gratified now by the 
look of absolute, blank dismay which settled upon 
her visitor's countenance. He sat looking at her 
with an expression upon his countenance such as 
never before had been seen, holding his hat in his 
hands between his knees, and staring at the little 
dwarf as if, besides being a physical, she was also 
a mental and moral curiosity. 

" There was a baby ?" he repeated, slowly. "Are 
you sure he ran away with another child, Miss 
Ferguson ?" 
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"Why, of course," said the little woman, prompt- 
ly. " Don't I tell you he belonged to the Lewis's 
part of the show, Phil did; and this child had 
been, as I understand it, left to their care by some 
poor woman who died on their hands, and Phil 
had always looked after it. He told me the wom- 
an before she died had given him a package to 
keep — letters and something of that kind — and, 
finally, had made him promise, whenever he had 
the chance, to take the baby home to Lanesborough. 
But, you see, Becky and Jake never gave him a 
chance. They used the baby in what was called 
Becky's Great Cannon Act. She travelled as the 
i Strong Woman of Mexico,' " continued Miss Fer- 
guson, dropping into a business-like manner ; " and 
she joined our show at a place called Middletown. 
Finally there came a time when I guess both Phil 
and the baby had stood all they possibly could. It 
was the poorest, thinnest- looking little mite you 
ever laid your eyes on, and he was about worn to 
a fiddle-string himself. Yon 6ee the Lewises kept 
thinning them both to keep their weight down. 
So Phil ran away. I recollect the time very well. 
It was just before Christmas four years ago." 

" Exactly," almost groaued poor Max. Unques- 
tionably what the dwarf was telling him was only 
too true, and yet could anything be more puzzling, 
irritating, and baffling? He did not, to be sure, 
at once absorb the facts with all that they would 
involve. In his own mind Phil still remained his 
cousin Roger's boy ; and yet, in a vague sort of 
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fashion, young Koy realized that things were not 
entirely what they seemed. " Now we must try 
and find out what became of that precious baby," 
he said at last. " His own mind is beginning to 
work, and so he may remember for himself. At 
all events, we can hope for the best. Do you sup- 
pose I could find these Lewises, as you call them, 
and force them to tell all they know ?" 

Miss Ferguson remained with her small mouth 
pursed up in thought for a moment. 

"I'll tell you what you may do," she said, 
shrewdly. "You might get that man Bolter to 
talk to you for money. You could make him 
prove the truth of what he had to say. He be- 
longed to the Lewis's set, and I don't doubt you'd 
make more out of him than you would out of 
them. He will do almost anything, I believe, for 
money." 

Young Eoy stood up. He felt, of course, that 
he must accept and act upon the little woman's 
counsel; it was very evident that this was the 
wisest course to pursue, and yet there was some- 
thing very revolting to him in having to bargain 
with anybody for the facts of poor little Phil's 
life. 

"Shall you be here to-morrow?" he inquired, 
kindly. "Perhaps you can assist me with this 
man." 

" Oh yes, indeed," she answered, brightly. "We 
don't leave here until twelve o'clock." 

" And if it should be found best," said Max, 
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holding her little hand, which 6he reached up to 
him gracefully — " if it should be thought best for 
you to come to the hotel and see our young friend, 
will you do so ?" 

Little Miss Ferguson nodded her head. She 
was quite ready to do anything on Phil's behalf, 
and Max went away not wholly cheered, yet feel- 
ing that perhaps it was as well the end of the 
story should have come just as it did. 

Miss Roy was going out of Phil's room with a 
candle in her hand as Max appeared in the corridor 
of the hotel. She looked pale and there were tears 
about her eyes. 

"He is asleep," she half whispered^ and then 
the poor old lady looked at Max with a pleading 
in her face which seemed almost to forbid him 
to bring bad news. "Oh, Max!" she exclaimed, 
"what have you heard ? What does it mean ?" 



CHAPTER XV. 



To the surprise and delight of all the party, 
Phil awoke the next morning in a cheerful and 
really happy frame of mind. The half -formed 
; memories — the shadows of remembrance at which 
;he was grasping — seemed to flutter him with a 
new delight, and when he sat down, piecing things 
as it were together — when he was told that he was 
to be taken soon to see his little friend the dwarf 
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— the boy's face glowed with pleasure, and he was 
eager to be off at once. 

All this seemed so hopeful that the family par- 
ty were greatly encouraged, and when Max and 
Phil departed for the Fergusons' lodgings, Miss Ja- 
net's chief nervousness as to the effect upon Phil's 
physical condition had vanished. The little wom- 
an was seated in a tiny chair drawn up in the 
window, and busily engaged in sewing, her work- 
basket and all necessary materials on a larger chair 
at her side. 

She jumped up gleefully on her visitors' en- 
trance, stood still for an instant, drew back, and 
looked at Phil anxiously and wistfully. Then she 
held out her hand, and said in her gentlest, most 
motherly tones : "PAt7, don't you know me, my 
dear boy? Don't you remember the night you 
ran away with little Melito, or Lite, as we called 
him?" 

New doors seemed opening everywhere — wide, 
hospitable portals, disclosing cheerful scenes. The 
use of his old name " Phil," Melito's name, Mol- 
lie's voice — all were delightful in the lad's ears, 
closed so long to these familiar sounds. 

" Yes 1 yes ! yes !" he cried, joyfully. " Oh, 
Mollie ! sit down, and let us talk about it." 

How that next hour passed Max declared he 
could scarcely say. Presently he felt that he was 
the only puzzled one, for little Mollie, sitting by 
Phil's side, with infinite tact and tenderness helped 
the boy on to recall the past, telling him herself 
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the story of the last week he had spent in Mid- 
dletown, and slowly and carefully recounting the 
details of the last night. 

To see Phil's face flush joyfully as he recalled 
one incident after another; to hear his happy- 
toned " Yes, yes, I remember !" afforded Max the 
keenest delight, and as he watched the two and 
listened to all they said, he gathered quite enough 
of the story to appreciate the facts of the case. 
Fortunate was it that Phil had confided in little 
Mollie. Now she told the story he might never 
otherwise have entirely recalled, and Max knew 
that the young woman who had asked for shel- 
ter at Becky's travelling fireside was Eunice Lake, 
Mrs. Roger Roy's friend; that this perplexing 
baby "Lite," as Mollie and Phil called him, was 
the real Roy, and that Phil was — Here poor 
Max's speculations stopped short, confronted by 
what he well knew would be an agonizing reve- 
lation for them all. Thinking of this while Mol- 
lie and Phil talked on, the young man strode over 
to the window, being scarcely able to conceal his 
chagrin. 

"But where is Lite now?" said Phil, anxiously. 
? Oh, I wish I knew !" 

" Why, you say yon remember going in a big 
wagon ? I'll tell you, sir," said Mollie, addressing 
Max, who turned around quickly; "wouldn't it 
be wise to go over all the journey with Phil that 
he took, and then you might trace it out that 
way." 
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Max smiled. " I declare," he said, " you are a 
wise counsellor, Miss Ferguson. I feel sure of it. 
That is the best thing to do." 

"And I must tell you," said Mollie, lowering' 
her voice, "I knew you'd hate talking to that 
Bolter, and I believed I could manage him. So — 
I just did it !" 

Max and Phil listened eagerly while she con- 
tinued : " I made him tell me all that he knew. 
It wasn't very much, but perhaps it'll be of some 
use to you. Becky Lewis told him that the young 
woman who died said that her friend, little Lite's 
mother, had died of some fever in Boston, and sent 
her on with the child, and that the reason she had 
walked as she did that day she caught up with 
the Lewises was because she was ill, and was afraid 
some one would catch her and put her into a 
hospital ; but Becky said she felt sure the girl had 
the fever on her then, or she never would have 
done such a wild thing as to walk all that dis- 
tance. Bolter says it was because they were afraid 
that the authorities would be down on them for 
not having a doctor that they kept so dark about 
it all; but it's all right now, isn't it, Phil, my dear?" 
concluded the little woman, with affectionate en- 
couragement in voice and manner. 

It seemed as if it was tending that way if only 
poor little Lite could be found, and Max was of 
the opinion that this would be an easy matter. 

" He must have been put down or taken from 
the boy somewhere on that journey," was Max's 
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reflection, as the memorable interview with little 
Mollie drew to a close. 

Phil hated to say good-bye, and the dwarf shed 
a few tears herself. Just before they left she drew 
Max to one side, and made him stoop down while 
she whispered something. 

" Don't be afraid of that !" was Max's answer. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The result of that strange visit to Linchester was 
to send the Roys back to America in July, and 
Phil, whose mind was slowly recovering its lost 
ground, declared that until Lite was found he 
should never know an instant's real peace. 

Ete recalled now the stopping at the little hotel, 
the ride in the peddler's wagon, and his walking 
on alone ; but nothing of where or how he had 
parted with the baby. It was strange that, talk it 
over as they might, neither Miss Janet nor Miss 
Carry ever breathed a suggestion that finding and 
restoring the baby would depose Phil. 

But Phil knew it. He took in his own position 
clearly, and, I must admit, sorrowfully, although 
with great bravery and constancy of purpose. He 
knew that with Lite's coming his world must 
' wholly change ; and yet not for an instant did it 
occur to him to falter in pushing the quest on; 
only when the dear familiar things in his life sud- 
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denly seemed to him to be clouded by a sense that 
they were fading, he realized that he must begin 
to learn to do without them, and so one day, on 
the steamer going home, Miss Janet broke out in 
indignant remonstrance. 

" Paul," she said, almost angrily, " why do you 
keep by yourself in that ridiculous way, and may 
I ask where your watch is ? If you wanted a dif- 
ferent kind of one, why didn't you say so ?" 

Poor Phil colored, though he tried to laugh. 
" The watch is in ray trunk, aunt," he said, quietly. 
"And — do I stay by myself ?" 

"Do yon indeed?" repeated poor Miss Janet. 
"I should say so, and I can't make it out." 

But at home — at the White House — it grew 
more marked. Phil did not go into the school- 
room on his return for three days, and it was Miss 
Carry who pounced upon him for this, having ob- 
served quite as much as Miss Roy had done. 

" It seems to me, Paul," she said, rather sar- 
castically one evening, "you've given your old 
room rather a cool greeting. You don't seem to 
care for it any more." 

" Yes ; but I'd rather not go in it yet, Cousin 
Carolyn," he answered, and so no more could be 
said on the subject. 

Max had started off at once for Middletown to 
take Phil's former journey and see what resulted 
before trying it with Phil. During the few days 
of his absence it slowly dawned upon Phil that the 
chief anxiety in the household was in regard to 
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himself. Lite's recovery seemed of secondary im- 
portance, and the boy felt more than ever how 
cruel and unjust to the poor baby this was. 

"Aunt Janet," he said at last one evening, as he 
and Miss Eoy were alone in the garden, " may I 
walk over to the Mill Farm to-morrow and stay all 
night ? You know Eobert didn't take my special 
presents there." 

Miss Eoy gave a ready consent, but when the 
boy had started the n&xt morning, she declared to 
Miss Carry that she felt convinced he had some- 
thing besides the presents on his mind when he 
decided to go to the farm. 

" It has to do with that baby, you may be sure," 
she said, sighing. " He'll never rest till that child 
is found, and so I suppose we never shall. Well, 
let us hope it will be soon, that's all, and then we 
can settle down into a regular mode of life." 

But what that mode would be, Miss Janet did 
not say ; nor had Phil, even in his own mind, 
formed any definite opinion. All he knew was 
that he must give up the place he had, however un- 
wittingly, so long kept the poor baby out of. It 
was not his ; it was Lite's. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Phil had always thought the Mill Farm in sum- 
mer a glorious place, and now as the lad pushed 
open the gate and made his way to the familiar 
and comfortable door -way, he looked abonfrhim 
with new enjoyment of its home-like beauties, and 
yet, if the truth must be told, with a pang also, 
wondering how soon he must feel himself a stran- 
ger in the dear old place. 

Jessie was busy in the living-room window over 
some sewing, and she flung it down directly she 
caught sight of Phil's tall boyish figure coming up 
the road. " Father !" she called to the miller, who 
was in the kitchen, " there's Paul ! And how well 
he looks ! Where is Robert ?" 

The miller's family had heard Phil's story, but 
to judge by the alacrity with which one and all 
moved forward to greet the boy he was none the 
less welcome. Indeed, I must say the miller had 
never looked better pleased by Phil's coming, and 
Jessie and her aunt began bustling about, wonder- 
ing if he had come for a good long visit, or would 
have to go back.to town the same day. 

"Welcome home, my boy," said Martin, shaking 
Phil's hand in his own great palm, and looking 
down into the boy's face critically. "So you've 
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come back again where you're most at home. Glad 
to see you. There's Robert Brace out in the mill 
dying to get back and be a f urriner again ; but I 
think, if I know my own boy, the old Mill Farm 
is home enough for him." 

And the miller gave one of his rare deep-toned 
laughs, which, combined with this — for him — un- 
usually long speech, set everybody at their ease and 
relieved Phil of much of his embarrassment. 

As soon as he could, Phil followed Martin out 
to the mill, up-stairs to the loft, where he had so 
often held consultations on various farming matters 
with the kindly, honest man. " Uncle Martin," he 
said, directly, " you know all about it ; of course 
you do. They have remembered things for me, 
and so it's come back little by little, don't you 
see ?" Phil was sitting on his old bench, and look- 
ing eagerly up into the miller's strong, good face, 
as he stood not far from him uncoiling a piece of 
rope. " Well, what I want to talk to you about 
is just this : I am afraid Aunt Janet and Cousin 
Carry and all are thinking too much about me. 
They don't seem to go in heart and hand, Uncle 
Martin, to find that poor baby. I know they are 
so good, I know they feel how right it is, and yet 
somehow it seems to be me they are thinking of 
and — Uncle Martin," cried the boy suddenly, 
standing up and dashing some sudden teal's from 
his eyes, " they mwtirCt do it ; I carCt have it ! Oh, 
it just makes me wretched to think that /lost that 
poor child somewhere, and now I'm taking his 
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rights and everything" — Phil broke off, and put- 
ting his face down on the bench, fairly cried. 

The miller did not speak for an instant. He 
stood still, looking down on the boyish, agitated 
figure heaving with sobs — I think Phil had not 
cried in years and years before — and meanwhile a 
feeling of profound sympathy was moving his own 
heart and mind. People of Martin Hone's kind 
and class are apt to look facts very squarely in the 
face, and to see the realities of life divested of any- 
thing foolishly sentimental or romantic. Moral 
emergencies are to them to be met and to be 
judged of by very absolute standards of right 
and wrong, and the miller thoroughly understood 
Phil's position — his honest scruples — and also took 
in the dread the ladies at the White House had of 
losing their own boy, and having to receive some 
unknown little stranger. Still right was right, 
and truth, truth ; and heartily and from his soul 
the miller thanked God that Phil, the lad who had 
crept into a corner of his heart, which must have 
been always waiting for him, felt precisely as 
he did. 

"I want to go at once myself, Uncle Martin," 
the boy pleaded ; " it can't be far — if only you will 
say you think it is right. I've planned it for days. 
I believe, if you'll let me go, I'll find the poor baby 
and bring him — as I meant to long ago — home" 

Martin listened gravely and thoughtfully. Then 
he said, with a sigh : " Well, Paul, for all I have 
to say against it, you shall have your own way. If 
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you don't find him, why, you've followed your con- 
science anyway, and done yonr best." 

And the miller would allow no one in the house 
to gainsay the lad ; only a little later he called Rob- 
ert Brace to one side, and arranged that Robert 
should follow Phil a little later, lest any harm or 
shock should befall him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Phil could not have explained himself in words, 
but he was glad that Martin Hone appreciated his 
desire to start off in search of Lite by himself. 
" Somehow I feel as if I could work my way alone 
best," he said to the miller. " Just let me try it, 
Uncle Martin. And you go down to the White 
House and explain it all to them, and let me start. 
I know every inch of the country around about 
here, and Pve only a few miles to travel any- 
way. If I get into any trouble, I can send for 
you, can't I ?" 

So the lad argued, and he had his way. When 
Mr. Hone wanted him to take his own pony, Selim, 
he shook his head. He wanted to go out of Lanes- 
borough just as he came ; to trace it all step by 
step, and so, with ten dollars in his pocket, he 
started about four o'clock on the bright July after- 
noon. 

The roads were very different in this summer 

7 
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weather from what they were when he made his 
first successful journey over them. Phil, tall and 
strong and fifteen years old, was very different 
from the tired little wanderer who had climbed 
the hills that winter weather four years ago ; yet 
a curious sense of renewing an old experience took 
possession of the boy as he walked on, striving to 
keep his attention from the things so dear to him 
in nature, and to look out for every house or inn 
or indication of humanity on the way. His plan 
was to inquire at every house whether they re- 
membered two little wayfarers, such as he and 
Lite had been that December night, and the first 
afternoon was rather discouraging, for no one had 
the least recollection of anything of the kind. He 
spent the night at a farm-house to which the mill- 
er had directed him, and rose early, enjoying a 
comfortable breakfast, and starting out on his jour- 
ney before the sun had time to dry the grass or 
fairly warm the earth. With various halts, with 
many inquiries, and as many disappointments the 
day wore itself away, and seven o'clock found him 
rather weary and not in a particularly cheerful 
frame of mind at the little hotel where four years 
previously he and Lite had taken breakfast and 
encountered the friendly peddler. The place was 
thoroughly " smartened " up in appearance ; fresh 
paint, and the addition of a piazza and a couple of 
bow-windows and an important-looking sign, made 
it quite a different place, but as soon as he pre- 
sented himself at the door he beheld the girl who 
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had waited upon hiin so long ago, as bright and 
blooming as ever in spite of being four years older. 

He knew that Miss Janet would wish him to be 
very discreet in his inquiries, especially as Max 
Koy had probably been there ahead of him. So 
Phil, after asking for a room and his supper, in- 
quired, in a casual sort of way, whether they ever 
saw anything of a peddler who used to drive his 
wagon past here. 

"You mean Colby?" inquired the girl, as she 
waited on him at table, setting innumerable small 
dishes with a little of everything on them around 
his plate. 

" Yes," answered Phil ; " that's the name, I am 
sure." 

" Well, he'll be here to-night, I guess," she an- 
swered carelessly, and glancing put of the win- 
dow, "on his way home. He starts about eight 
o'clock." 

Phil's heart gave a bound. What if he could 
renew the old experience ! Climb up into the seat 
beside him, and perhaps talk over old times ! The 
boy looked so flushed and pleased that the girl in- 
quired at once if he knew him. 

" Well, I met him once," Phil answered. " I 
wonder," he added, quickly, and looking very ear- 
nestly at the girl, " whether he would let me ride 
a little way on his wagon ? If he would, I'd pre- 
fer going on to-night." 

" Why, I shouldn't wonder," she answered, very 
carelessly. " He's always one to oblige any one, 
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and he comes past every week, and mostly does 
pick up a passenger." 

" Where does he live ?" Phil asked, anxiously. 

" Out to Barrensville," was the answer. " Ten 
miles from here; but he'll get home to-night early 
enough. He's a great one for home, Mr. Colby is." 

And she bustled away to get Phil another glass 
of milk, while the boy tried to form plans for the 
evening. 

How strangely it made him feel, as he stood in 
the sitting-room window half an hour later, to see 
coming down the dusty turnpike the wagon he re- 
membered so well ! There it was : a tall, yellow, 
box-like affair, with a high seat, and under the 
" hood " the face and figure of Mr. Colby ! 

Phil knew him. He realized this with a thrill 
of delight ; this precious reviving of memory of 
his met a new welcome at each disclosure, and for 
a moment Phil almost forgot Lite in his satisfac- 
tion. He recalled him quickly enough, however, 
as the peddler came into the sitting-room, and he 
heard his familiar voice joking with Sarah, the girl, 
about the state of the hotel larder, for he declared 
he was ready to eat up all they could provide. 

It seemed to Phil as though he must be putting 
his threat into practice, for so long a time elapsed 
before he appeared ready to depart. Meanwhile 
the boy had sent in his request for a ride as far as 
" Barrensville," and through Sarah had paid fifty 
cents for -the privilege, and at last the important 
moment came'., 
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"Think you'll be comfortable. here, my boy?" 
Colby inquired, good-humoredly, as Phil for the 
second time in his life climbed up into the seat 
next the peddler. 

" I guess so," said Phil, with a little laugh. As 
he took his place he looked up furtively into 
Colby's broad, sunburnt countenance. What was 
there, I wonder, in Phil's eyes that people always 
remembered? Something wistful and pleading, 
although they could be merry enough on occasions, 
and twinkle with genuine fun. Mr. Colby, look- 
ing down into his young companion's face, won- 
dered where he had seen this boy before. 

" Seems as if I'd seen you somewheres, sonny," 
he remarked, giving the jerk of command to his 
horses, and looking again at Phil ; " really it does." 

But Phil could say nothing. He wanted to wait 
and think. 

Mr. Colby found that he had a most interested 
listener as he drove his team over the fine summer 
country. Phil, indeed, was eager to hear every 
word, eager to catch every shade of meaning, and 
he plied Mr. Colby with suggestive questions when- 
ever the good-humored peddler was inclined to 
stop. So Phil learned considerable about the past 
four years, and knew that soon after the day on 
which he had journeyed with Lite, the peddler had 
gone out West, returning in a year's time to renew 
his old route summer and fall. 

"Don't you drive around about Christmas- 
times?" Phil inquired, a little timidly. 
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"Yes, I guess. I do; I have a good trade about 
then. After Christmas I lay by quite a spell," 
was the cheery answer. 

" Where were you about that time four years 
ago?" Phil ventured next. They were well on 
their journey then ; only a mile or less from Bar- 
rensville, and Phil began to fear he would lose 
sight of Mr. Colby without obtaining any reminis- 
cence of that special journey. 

"Where was I? Well, I declare a queer thing 
happened at that very time ; picked up the oddest 
pair of customers or passengers ever you see at 
that very hotel of Harkises — a boy, a poor, thin 
little fellow, half -starved, though full of pluck, I 
will say, and a baby along with him. Yes, sir," 
continued Mr. Colby, evidently forgetting he was 
addressing Phil, "a mite of a baby, with aface 
such as yon never saw for wizened old looks." 

Phil was trembling violently, but he controlled 
his feelings and said: "Yes? Where did they 
go?" 

" Well, I put 'em down just a little way from 
Lanesborough. They went on there ; it was only 
a matter of a few miles, but my mind misgave me 
afterwards, and when I got home — Well," said 
Mr. Colby, breaking off suddenly, " I forgot to ask 
you where you be going, young man. Here we 
are in Barrensville." 

" Mr. Colby," said Phil, quickly, " couldn't I go 
to your house first for a little while? There*s 
some — business I must talk to you about." 
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Mr. Colby thought for a moment, and then 
nodded his head. " Why, I don't see why not," 
he said, good-naturedly. " Come right on ; my 
house is just over yonder. I put the Sarah Jane — 
that's what I call my wagon — up at the tavern sta- 
bles, so perhaps you can go on to the house. Do 
you see that cottage with lights in those lower win- 
dows? That's the house. You just go right on, 
and tell Mis' Colby I'm coming. You'll find her 
in the kitchen, like as not." 

Phil climbed down readily, and struck across the 
road in the summer twilight to the little cottage 
the man had indicated. He felt himself throbbing 
with excitement, like a person on the brink of a 
discovery, knowing Mr. Colby had something more 
to tell. What would have been the honest man's 
feelings had he known that he — the tall boy sitting 
beside him — was actually the thin little wanderer 
of four years ago whom he had been describing ? 
And what would Miss Janet and Miss Carry, in 
the tranquil seclusion of the White House — sitting, 
no doubt, in the long, cool drawing-room at this 
moment, with the windows open to the gardens — 
say could they but see Phil now ? Phil smiled to 
himself and hurried on. A few drops of rain were 
falling, gathering into a summer shower, which 
seemed to have waked the earth up with a little 
happy consciousness that it was the time for cool- 
ing showers, and for the green and blossom of the 
year. Phil felt tempted to stand still and enjoy it 
all — even the little patter of rain, but suddenly his 
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attention was directed to a little scene in the ped- 
dler's door-way. 

The house was a pretty, rather oddly shaped cot- 
tage, with a wide door-way, and two very low, 
shallow steps leading to a straight garden path. 
Lights were in the windows to the left, and, as the 
door stood open, Phil could see a stream of lamp- 
light on the hall from the room within. Suddenly 
a child's figure appeared in the door- way ; a lit- 
tle boy in a holland blouse, and with soft curly 
fair hair and a round rosy face. He stood still, 
apparently irresolute, and then called out, " Papa I 
papa! are you coming?" 

"That's our youngest," Mr. Colby said, as he 
came up, and he strode ahead, catching the boy up 
in his strong arms. " Waiting for me, were you, 
you young rascal ?" he added, with mock severity. 
" Sarah Jane, here's a young gentleman from Lanes- 
borough wants to see me," he went on, addressing 
a tall pleasant -faced woman of about thirty, who 
came hurrying down the hall. 

" That child's no good when Mr. Colby's coming 
home," she said. " There, Sam, put him down !" 
And as, with a great deal of merriment on both 
sides, the peddler did so, he turned to Phil, saying, 
in a low tone : 

" He ain't our very own, but he's 'most like it. 
I was just telling you the story. If you'll believe 
me, I followed those two poor children an hour or 
two later — What's the matter?" 

For Phil was standing like one who had seen a 
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ghost. The child in Mrs. Colby's arms was look- 
ing at them all with the happy unconsciousness 
of babyhood, rosy, serene, and content, and quite 
ready to make friends with the stranger ; but Phil 
rushed forward, and flung himself down on his 
knees beside the child. 

" Oh, Lite ! Lite !" was all he could say, " then 
I've found you, I've found you, and I can take 
you home." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



About five o'clock the following afternoon a 
curious company were assembled in the living- 
room at the Mill Farm. The miller and his own 
household occupied rather inconspicuous places, 
while the principal seat was given to Mr. Colby, 
the peddler, who had, with his wife and the child 
— who was, indeed, poor little Lite — accompanied 
Phil home again. In the shadow of the large old- 
fashioned fireplace sat Miss Roy, very pale but 
composed, and Miss Carry and Max were near her, 
while Mr. Colby's recital as to how and where and 
when he had found the baby absorbed every one's 
attention. Mr. Colby himself was in his element. 
To narrate any personal experience afforded him 
the keenest satisfaction, but such a one as this 
eclipsed all former recitals, and he felt that it was 
his hour of unmixed triumph and content 
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" I can't tell you," he said, addressing the com- 
pany in general, and letting his eye always return 
to Miss Roy's beautiful face or to encounter the 
miller's large-hearted gaze, " how I felt when that 
boy and that baby disappeared ; so, just as soon as 
I got my Sarah Jane put away and had a bite of 
something, I got onto my old pony and rode over 
to Lanesborough. Seemed as if I couldn't sleep 
in my bed without I knew what had become of 
those children. Well, sir — ladies, I mean — it was 
well on to seven o'clock when I got into the town, 
and I turned up the avenue, meaning to strike for 
Mr. Doggin's house, for though I didn't know him 
myself, I remembered the little chap said he was 
agoin' there. I hadn't got well past the corner 
before I heard a cry — a child's cry it was — and 
seemed as if it was 'most under my horse's feet, 
but 'twa'n't. No, sir. I pulled up short, and I 
looked around and listened, and there, if you'll be- 
lieve me, right in the hedge to the left of me lay 
that identical baby ! You may say I was surprised. 
I don't know how I got off that horse and got 
ahold of the child ; but I did, and then I see it 
was white and trembling and sick - looking ; so I 
rode on with it as fast as ever I could, up to a 
friend's house — a Mrs. George Watson's it was — 
and there I took it in, the poor little mite, and I 
told the story. Well, sir, we sat and talked it over. 
We sent for Mr. Doggin, and he said he'd never 
heard a word of any sich a child being sent to his 
care, and he advised its being took straight to the 
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authorities; but I tell you what, I couldn't do it. 
You see it wasn't but a year since we'd lost our own 
little boy, and somehow I felt drawn in a curious 
way to this child. I went home and I told my 
wife over there, and says she, i Sam,' says she, c let 
us keep the child a little while, till something is 
heard of its parents or friends.' And so we kep' 
it and we kep' it, and there never warn't anything, 
as you all know, to trace it by, and nobody ever 
come a-looking for it ; and often and often we've 
talked it over and wondered if we never should 
hear anything further; but you see, ma'am, for 
the little one's sake when he growed up, we never 
let on much to any of the neighbors or any one, 
quite how we come by that child, and he grew 
right up among our own and like our own. What 
we done for them, we done for him, and willingly, 
too. Irving Emerson, we called him," said the 
peddler, in conclusion. " We thought it went well 
together, and was after two great men, and would 
make it easy to know him anywhere." 

Miss Roy rose suddenly while this was said, and 
took honest Mr. Colby's hand. 

" It is ray little nephew, Paul, of course," the 
old lady said, and there were tears shining in her 
eyes. " How can I thank you, sir, and your good 
wife for your care of him ? But one thing I want 
to say now to you all (and you, Mr. Hone, will, I 
feel sure, agree with me) that Phil, as we must call 
him — Phil can never be less our own" Miss 
Roy's voice trembled She looked around the 
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little circle for the lad's face and figure, and met 
his eyes with her own still wet and shining. "We 
cannot lose Phil. We cannot change the feeling 
that he belongs to us. We thought, you see, that 
there was only one nephew, Mr. Hone, but we have 
found two, haven't we ?" And Miss Koy smiled 
through her happy tears. 

" Phil's place can never be taken by any other," 
the miller said, solemnly. " We're grateful to him, 
first and last, for caring for poor Mattie's boy, and 
bringing it home, and finding it now ; and we're 
grateful to this good gentleman and his wife for 
what they have done ; but, Miss Koy, agreeing with 
you, I say it '11 be — just Phil and the baby ! We 
had one of them sent to us all first — now they're 
two. That's the only difference /can see." 

When they looked around again for Phil he had 
disappeared, but Jessie, ten minutes later, found 
him up-stairs by the little cot where the baby had 
fallen asleep. He was kneeling down, his arms, 
about little, healthy, rosy Lite, and it seemed to 
Jessie that the boy was praying. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The least concerned of all the party, although 
the most important person in it, was the baby him- 
self. He awoke the next morning at the Mill Farm, 
where he had spent the night sleeping in a little 
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crib at Jessie's bedside, for Mr. and Mrs. Colby 
had been obliged to go home soon after the for- 
mer's thrilling recital was ended. They were to 
return, however, during the course of the day, and 
conduct the baby with more formality to the White 
House, whither Miss Roy and Miss Carry had al- 
ready gone, leaving Phil with his little comrade at 
the farm. 

Lite awoke, I say, and sat up in his strange little 
bed, looking about him with a very decided expres- 
sion of surprise, and perhaps an inclination to cry, 
but Jessie quieted him at once, and as soon as he 
could be dressed Phil was ready to take him down- 
stairs. 

Phil had been longing to have the child entirely 
to himself, even for a few moments. It seemed 
so 6trange, so bewildering, yet so delightful. The 
words Miss Janet and Mr. Hone had said the night 
before about his — Phil's — not losing his place made 
no particular impression on the lad's mind, for it 
did not occur to him for one instant that he could 
longer stand in the place of a usurper. But the 
baby ! That was different, and could anything be 
brighter or prettier or rosier than the real Paul was 
at this very moment, thought Phil, as they sat on 
the kitchen door-step together, the child in a clean 
pinafore and with his fair hair in little soft rings 
about his head, his eyes blue and shining, and his 
mouth like a veritable Cupid's bow, ready to dim- 
ple into smiles at once. 

Phil looked and wondered. " Lite," he said, sud- 
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denly, "do you know I used to know you well 
when you were a little bit of a thin baby ?" 

Lite regarded him with an air of rather superior 
scorn. " I ain't a baby," he said, shortly, and Phil 
threw back his head and laughed. Somehow it did 
6eem too funny to him to hear Lite talk ; for, you 
see, he had never thought of him except as the 
poor, thin, little, speechless, blinking-eyed comrade, 
who had only been a listener. 

" I ain't a baby," continued Lite. " There's a 
baby down where we live, but it's small, and it 
can't walk or talk. Do you like apples here ?" he 
said, suddenly, and letting his eyes wander to a 
bright heap under one of the trees. 

Phil caught at the suggestion, and presently Lite 
was regarding him above one of the largest and 
brightest of the pippins. 

" I have a horse," he said, in a moment ; "a large 
horse, too, and a whip, and a top, and some mar- 
bles. Can you fly a kite ?" he continued, very af- 
fably, but still regarding Phil as though he had 
not yet made up his mind just where to place him, 
either socially as a boy or in his affections. 

" Yes," said Phil ; " and when you come to our 
house, we're going to show you lots of nice things." 

"Where's your house?" inquired Lite; and it 
occurred to Phil that nothing in the world could 
be more independent and self-reliant, and at the 
same time like a boy, than this small specimen of 
humanity, who sat regarding him without a trace 
of anything that suggested the baby in him. He 
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had a pair of sturdy little legs, and he stood upon 
them very firmly ; and he had, whether from the 
boys he had been among or of himself, a shrewd 
little way of saying things and waiting for the an- 
swers, as though you had better be very careful 
what you told him, for perhaps he knew better. 

" We live in a large, beautiful house," said Phil, 
"with plenty of rooms for you to play in, and a big 
garden with a stable back of it, where you can see 
Joseph clean the harness and rub down the horses." 

" Who's Joseph ?" inquired Lite. " We have a 
picture of Joseph in our house. He hasn't any 
coat. He has four bad brothers, and they were 
playing tag one day and they tore Joseph's coat all 
off him, and Joseph had got down into a hole, and 
he's crying. Mary says he hasn't any other name 
but just Joseph. I asked her ; but then," said 
Lite, very 6cornf ully, " girls don't know, perhaps. 
Girls don't know much at all, Henry says. Girls 
are silly, Henry says." 

Phil could only look and laugh, and look again. 
To have found the baby with such developed views 
of life, actually with a small stock of biblical infor- 
mation, however inaccurate, with already a scorn 
of girls and an evident inclination towards boyish 
sports, set Phil fairly roaring with laughter. All 
his former ideas of taking care of some poor lit- 
tle neglected waif, whom he might find possibly 
lonely and uncared for in an asylum, vanished in 
the presence of this calm young philosopher, who 
had evidently for the last two years, at least, 
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romped and played in happy ignorance of anything 
like want or neglect, or the fact that he had no re- 
lations except the good-humored and tender-hearted 
Colbys. 

What would Miss Janet say to this young person ? 
Phil could not help thinking, and his sense of the 
ludicrous in it all overcame him again. Lite, with 
his independence, his ready smiles and dimples, his 
careless indifference to what any one else chose to 
think or say, would be a revelation to the ladies at 
the White House, and it was really a question in 
Phil's mind what would be the result. So he sat 
and looked at the little boy, who was now jump- 
ing about in the sunny patch just in front of the 
kitchen door, until Jessie and her father appeared 
in the kitchen. 

The miller stood above Phil, also regarding the 
new-comer with an expression which plainly showed 
that he, too, hardly knew what to think. . 

" He has our Mattie's eyes," said the miller, de- 
liberately, "and something of her lively way about 
him, too. She was just such a jumping, merry 
little thing as that herself when young ; but, if I 
am not very much mistaken, the ladies down in 
Lanesborough will have their hands full with that 
youngster." 

Before Phil and the Colbys and Lite started for 
Lanesborough, the miller called Phil across the 
yard to the mill for a few words alone with him. 

" You heard what I said last night, my boy," said 
Martin, solemnly, and putting his hand upon Phil's 
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shoulder. " Well, I meant it, every word. It's 
all very well to tell us that baby there belongs to 
us, and I know he does, but you came first. You 
came into my heart, Phil, and no child, I don't 
care where he comes from or who he is, can put 
you out ; so don't try* and make yourself think he 
can." 

After this there was no chance for anything fur- 
ther. Mrs. Colby and the peddler, exceedingly 
well dressed for the occasion and with an air of 
most supreme importance, were calling to Phil, 
who was compelled to go ; but his heart was very 
full, you may be sure, as he drove away from the 
farm, Lite by his side, and feeling that, as Martin 
Hone had said, he really did belong to them in a 
certain fashion. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Excitements were not in the way of the ladies 
at the White House. Miss Roy did not like them, 
and although, of course, she could not pretend that 
there was not a certain satisfaction in finding 
Roger's child, yet the whole affair had something 
about it which was unsatisfactory. Phil was as 
dear to her as ever ; the boy, with his quiet, ear- 
nest ways, his eager enthusiasm for study, and his 
decided uprightness and good spirit in everything, 
had won Miss Janet's heart, so that to put him out 
8 
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of the first place in her affections, for this little 
"merry-andrew" of a baby, as she called Lite, was 
quite impossible. Miss Carry had ventured to say 
that the baby was very pretty and very bright, to 
which Miss Janet had assented as a matter of course, 
but he was not, he never could be, Phil, and even 
to call him Paul went against the grain with the 
good old lady. 

"What are we to do with him?" said Miss Janet, 
helplessly to her companion, as they sat waiting for 
their new guest in the small drawing-room where, 
as a rule, they spent their afternoons. "A little 
child like that coming in will thoroughly turn the 
house upsidedown." 

"We didn't feel like that, however, about Phil," 
said Miss Carry, ruefully, and Miss Janet tossed 
her head, exclaiming, " Oh, Phil !" as though he 
were not to be considered in comparison with an- 
other child on earth. 

Max was inclined to laugh quite as heartily as 
Phil himself over the whole affair. His small rela- 
tive's sturdy independence had amused him thor- 
oughly. The baby had looked at him with his 
fearless, shining blue eyes, on being told that this 
was his cousin Max, and remarked, calmly: "I 
don't believe it. I 'ain't got no Cousin Max ;" and 
then had turned away to the contemplation of some- 
thing else more interesting in the Mill Farm living- 
room. What were they to do with this atom of 
humanity, who at five years of age was so entirely 
unembarrassed and merrily independent? Some- 
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thing there was, too, about the child which asserted 
itself as worth considering. Phil wondered, indeed, 
whether the baby would ever be brought to believe 
in his existence of helpless, hopeless passivity with 
the Lewises. 

" Just imagine," Phil thought, " Becky's trying 
any cannon act with him now !" And he looked 
down at the small rosy face beside him, as they 
were driving into Lanesborough, wondering how 
long it would take Becky and Jake to put their 
thinning process into operation with the Lite of 
the present day. 

Lite thoroughly enjoyed the drive, and on their 
nearing the White House Phil pointed it out to 
him as the place to which they were going. 

" It has a clock," remarked Lite ; " and there is 
the garden and a man in it. Is that Joseph ?" he 
inquired, looking up into Phil's face. 

Phil assured him that it was, but no sooner had 
they entered the hall than he said, " I want to see 
Joseph. I want to see his coat and his brothers, 
and the hole they put him into." 

" Good gracious !" exclaimed Miss Janet. " What 
is the child talking about ?" 

And then everybody but Lite himself burst out 
laughing, and Mrs. Colby exclaimed : " I declare, 
Sam, I never did see the equal of that child in all 
my life ! You can't make him afraid of anybody 
or anything. It's about Joseph in the picture at 
home, ma'am," she added, addressing Miss Roy, and 
beaming with pride in her adopted child. " Mary 
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— iny niece, that is — has told him a story about it. 
It's Joseph and his brethren, you see." 

"I want to see everything," Lite said presently, 
looking at Phil, whom he evidently regarded as 
his particular friend. " Come, and show me the 
things." 

As for poor Miss Janet, she regarded the new- 
comer in helpless dismay. What were they to do 
with him i He strode ahead of them all, holding 
Phil's hand and looking from right to left in a 
critical baby fashion, giving little skips and jumps 
as he went, and evidently not in the least degree 
embarrassed by anything about him. Miss Janet 
turned and led the way into the drawing-room, 
where, when the new guests were seated, a talk 
about the baby's future ensued. 

The Colbys had a large family, and although 
they were very fond of the baby, it was evident 
they did not hesitate to part with him, and con- 
sidered it only fair that they should be compen- 
sated to a certain extent for their care of him, al- 
though, as Mr. Colby remarked several times, " If 
it was to do over again, we'd do it just the same." 

"I'm sure of that," said Miss Janet, fervently; 
"in fact, Mr. Colby, you and your good wife have 
proven it. Nobody could look at that child with- 
out saying he had been taken good care of, and I 
hope he will always regard you as his friends the 
longest day he lives." 

Altogether the interview was a satisfactory one 
on all sides, and when the business arrangements 
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were made, and Mr. and Mrs. Colby had taken an 
affectionate farewell of the baby, who did not ap- 
pear to understand that this was a genuine parting 
from his adopted parents, Miss Janet found herself 
alone with her little nephew. 

Lite was sitting down on a little cricket which 
he had pulled out of a corner near the large fire- 
place, and across the distance between his small 
figure and dignified Miss Janet sitting in the west- 
ern window he looked with a curious expression 
which the old lady was puzzled to understand. 
Something there certainly was about the child that 
suggested to her mind the Eoger of long, long ago; 
just so he had often sat regarding her, perhaps 
after a little necessary scolding had been adminis- 
tered, puckering up his mouth and trying to re- 
press the smiles that were always so ready to beam 
upon his face. Lite was not exactly smiling; he 
was taking things into too calm consideration for 
that ; but the little screw he gave his mouth now 
and then brought a dimple into one of his round 
rosy cheeks, and his eyes had their little dance of 
fun about them. 

Miss Janet said, " Come here, my dear," in a tone 
which had in it just a touch of fear lest perhaps the 
new-comer would quietly refuse to obey ; but Lite 
had no idea of doing so. He too was interested in 
the novelty of the occasion, and Miss Janet was 
quite different from any one he had ever seen. 
He rose and crossed the room to her side, where 
he stood looking up at her with his fearless eyes 
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growing every moment more and more like what 
she remembered her nephew Roger's to have been. 

It was strange enough that the old lady, as she 
caught the baby up in her arms and gave him a 
hearty kiss for his father's sake, still thought of 
Phil with a sense that the world had been very 
unjust to him, and that he should always be first 
in her affections. Had she known that Phil, in 
the door-way, was watching her with the utmost 
satisfaction, it would have been a comfort to her ; 
for, indeed, Phil had been seriously troubled by 
the manner of all the family towards the baby, and 
he turned away, as Miss Janet gave Lite his first 
genuine embrace, grateful and satisfied. When he 
returned to the drawing-room half an hour later 
with Max and Miss Carry, the baby and his great- 
aunt were talking quite confidentially together, 
Lite examining the buttons on her dress, which 
were of curiously wrought silver, and Miss Janet 
trying to tell him a story about the funny old 
gypsy in Spain of whom she had purchased them. 
It amused Lite, though he didn't believe it, and, 
indeed, during the course of the first evening his 
attitude was one of unbelief, just dashed with a 
little awe of everything he saw about him. 

When Phil took him up-stairs to his own room, 
he jumped about and was delighted with the things 
which Phil had to show him, and from that hour 
he seemed to have given all the faith and affection 
which was deepest in his little heart to his old 
friend, and as they all soon discovered, if he was a 
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" merry - andrew " and a sturdy little piece of in- 
dependence, lie was constant and devoted where 
his heart was really touched. Phil having gained 
his first confidence, held it completely, and in the 
course of the next few days it becan . evident to 
them all that it would be harder for him to part 
from this new friend, who was so wholly devoted 
to his interests, than it had been to leave his 
adopted parents. 

Perhaps it was this fact which reconciled Phil 
to the idea that he was " to go on " at the White 
House in the same sort of relationship as before. 
Miss Roy and Max and even Martin Hone had to 
use very 6trong arguments before they could con- 
vince the lad that it was for their happiness and 
peace of mind as well that he should not leave 
them. After a long talk one day, in which he had 
declared that he felt no right whatever to the good 
things of life which they were offering him, he 
went out into the garden to sit down for a time 
and think it over. It would be hard, terribly hard 
— no one but Phil himself knew how hard — to go 
away and earn his own simple fortune apart from 
all these dearly loved friends, these 6cenes of his 
happy boyhood ; but was it fair to make any claim 
upon kindness and love which had been given him 
in the first instance under what Phil seemed to 
think false pretences? Lite was standing in the 
window of the little parlor looking out upon him 
while he sat there, and as Phil rose to his feet 
from the garden bench the child called out, "Phil! 
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Phil ! where are you going ?" and ran out to him, 
holding out a little chubby hand for his friend to 
take. 

Phil looked down at the baby very earnestly. 
" Lite," he said, quietly — the baby had become ac- 
customed to hearing this name from Phil — "do 
you want me to go away ? Would you like never 
to see me any more ?" 

The little blue eyes gazing up into the older 
boy's face gave a little quiver, and the rosy mouth 
showed signs of agitation. " What do you mean ?" 
cried the baby, angrily, and stamping his little foot. 
" What do you mean ? Where are you going? I 
won't have you go away. I want you here. You 
are a bad, naughty boy. What do you mean?" 
And he stamped his foot over and again, his little 
face flushed with indignation. 

Phil laughed. 

" You said you used to take care of me," con- 
tinued Lite, with comical reproach in his tone. 
" You said when I was a little baby you used to 
hold me and give me nice things to eat. Was that 
so?" 

Phil, still smiling r nodded his head. 

"Where are you going?" the child repeated, 
again. "I will not let you go away," and he 
clasped Phil's leg tightly with his fat little arms, 
and pressed his head against the boy's knee. 

After that, what could Phil say ? He took the 
baby's hand, and together they went into the draw- 
ing-room, where Miss Janet and Miss Carry as 
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usual were sitting over their afternoon work. The 
sight of the dear old room with its pleasantly fa- 
miliar objects thrilled through Phil's frame, and 
he realized more than ever how hard it would be 
to part from this happy life. So, after all, it was 
the baby who carried the day, as indeed from that 
time forward he seemed to sway nearly all the 
members of the household in which he lived. It 
was natural for Phil to think him perfection, es- 
pecially as Lite regarded him as the only one whom 
he really ought to obey or reverence, and it was 
perhaps also natural that Miss Janet never wholly 
gave in her adherence to the new heir. Phil hav- 
ing been first in her affections, as she often said, 
certainly would remain so always, and the baby 
— or Paul, as he came to be called — being Phil's 
heartiest champion, there was no question as to his 
secure position in the family. 

As time went on it chanced that so much of 
Phil's time was passed at the Mill Farm that it 
did not seem extraordinary to any of them when 
the lad one day asked to be permitted to have a 
share in Martin's work, the result of which was 
that before Phil was twenty-one new mills were 
erected on a more elaborate scale, and the firm of 
a Hone & Co." was established, with Phil for jun- 
ior partner. 

This arrangement suited everybody ; Phil's edu- 
cation had been neglected in no way, but the out- 
of-door life at the farm pleased him better than 
a professional one could have done, and from the 
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first the farm had been peculiarly attractive to 
hiin. It was easy enough to go back and forth 
to Lanesborough whenever he chose, and it was a 
never-failing source of delight to little Paul Roy 
to ride out to the mill on his white pony, and visit 
his relations there. Max was the only one who 
grumbled a little that Phil did not go into part- 
nership with him, but, on the whole, he often re- 
marked, having Phil at the farm made a delight- 
ful excuse for frequent holidays there himself, and 
in the course of time he expected to take his little 
cousin, whom he was inclined to snub, into his office. 
Lanesborough received the two boys in a very 
whole-souled fashion, so that no one who went to 
the White House or the farm seemed to make any 
special distinction between Paul or Phil Roy, as he 
always continued to be called. One visitor who 
appears from time to time, both at the White 
House and the farm, is always received with spe- 
cial distinction, and invariably creates quite a flut- 
ter, not only in the two households, but in the 
town itself. This is an extremely small young 
lady who, whenever business brings her at all near 
to her old friends, is invited for a visit of any 
length of time which she chooses to name. Miss 
Ferguson, still known as the Australian Queen, re- 
gards both Phil and the baby as in a certain sense 
her own property. The only question which had 
remained to disturb Phil's mind was that of his 
own parentage, and on Mollie Ferguson's first visit 
to the White House she set this at rest. 
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It appears that Mr. Bolter, in his confidences re- 
garding the baby, had also told her who Phil's fa- 
ther and mother had been. They were an honest 
couple in the employ of some theatrical manage- 
ment, the wife dying first, and leaving her hus- 
band, who was a stage-carpenter, with little Phil a 
mere baby on his hands. Soon after this, while 
with the Lewises, engaged in his business capacity, 
he had been killed by an accident while repairing 
one of the flies, and so Phil began his short career 
" in the business," and, as we have seen, had been 
fortunate enough to make an early escape. 

Miss Ferguson never fails to give Phil wise and 
motherly counsel, which, somehow or other, never 
impressed the boy as comically as it did other peo- 
ple, for, looking back to that night long ago when 
he ran away with Lite in his arms from all that was 
dreadful to so much that was good and merciful 
and loving, he has to remember that the little wom- 
an was his first counsellor, and that it was to her, 
under Providence, he owed his restoration to what 
he now feels is really a happy life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIEBSONS. 



" There ! that is done, I declare, and it doesn't 
look so bad either." 

Fanny Pierson, saying this, turned towards her 
mother and sister for approval. On her blond 
masses of hair was perched a bewitching dark red 
velvet " toque," the result of her afternoon's labor, 
and Miss Fanny, smiling serenely, did not need the 
duet of approbation with which her work was re- 
ceived. 

"I declare you are a genius, Fan," exclaimed 
Louise, the younger sister. " I'm 6ure no milliner 
could have done better." 

" "Well, I hope it will have some effect," said 
Fanny, gayly, with another look into the mirror, 
which reflected a pretty pink and white doll face, 
blue eyes, rather a sharp mouth, and a round chin 
scarcely strengthened by the deep dimple which 
was Miss Fanny's special pride. 
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Mrs. Pierson leaned back in her arm -chair, re- 
garding her eldest daughter with admiration and 
pride. Fanny was decidedly the beauty of the 
Pierson family " far and near," as the mother would 
have said. If strangers often observed something 
more attractive in Louise's plain, sweet face and 
its look of patient content, neither the mother nor 
elder sister understood it; Fanny's wax-doll pretti- 
ness was so obvious, the grace of her slim figure so 
noticeable, and then her voice was, to use the fam- 
ily expression, so " divine." 

Just what use this heavenly organ was to be put 
to no one had yet decided, but the Piersons expect- 
ed a triumph somewhere, either with the voice or 
the ten supple fingers which Fanny rattled over 
scales and in and out of sonatas daily, feeling her- 
self a prodigy, and quite content with the admi- 
ration her family and particular friends lavished 
upon her until the supreme time came when she 
was to electrify an entire public. 

" I tell you what it is," said Fanny, still studying 
her reflection ; " I hope it won't be copied right 
off by half the girls in town. Do you remember 
the way they acted about my muslin hat last sum- 
mer?" 

Mother and sister murmured a sort of assent, 
and Fanny continued : 

" That Leigh girl wears a sort of a toque" — she 
looked at her own somewhat doubtfully. "It's 
old and shabby, to be sure. This will start all 
the others, I'm afraid." 
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" Never mind ; yours is the first," said cheerful 
Louise. 

And Fanny, smiling again, said: "That's so," 
and fastening it a little more securely upon her 
fluffy waves of hair, began to search for her gloves. 

The room in which the family party was assem- 
bled was a sort of back sitting-room in the house 
which the Piersons had occupied in Halcom, Con- 
necticut, since Louise was a baby and her mother 
left a widow. It was an old-fashioned cottage 
on one of the principal streets branching off from 
what was known as The Avenue, where the wealth- 
iest and most exclusive Halcom families lived: 
people like old Miss Dyer, whose house with its 
gambrel-roof was historical ; like Dr. Clinton, the 
principal physician ; Mr. Crane, the leading mill- 
owner; and at one end, back of an elm -planted 
lawn, Mrs. Mostyn's fine old stone mansion, with 
its gardens, conservatories, picture-gallery, and end- 
less attractions, making the young people of Hal- 
com wonder why Mrs. Mostyn cared to leave it six 
months of the year, and long for the day when her 
nephew Guy would be old enough to leave school 
and settle down with his adopted mother. 

A little more refinement would have made the 
Piersons' house a very attractive one, but unfortu- 
nately Mrs. Pierson was one of those women with 
no idea whatever of the beauty of grace in a home, 
whether it be in the decoration of a sitting-room 
or the modulation of a voice in the family circle. 
Fanny's taste was for everything showy, and Louise 
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was of too little consequence to have her ideas taken 
into consideration; so rather cheap chromos and 
photographs in flimsy frames adorned the walls of 
the front parlor and the little sitting-room ; what 
Fanny called the "latest thing" in crewel -work, 
of flaring colors and on poor 6tuff, was made into 
portieres and mantle hangings, and the horse-hair 
or wicker furniture was on company occasions ar- 
ranged at angles which took away from its homely 
appropriateness, and deprived the room of looking 
even as well as it might, while its every-day ap- 
pearance was of general untidiness or a hurried-up 
sort of dusting and putting to rights at inconven- 
ient hours. 

Fanny attended the Academy, or principal pri- 
vate school in the town, where she was supposed 
to be one of the favorite pupils, and indeed she 
was popular both with teachers and the girls ; her 
pretty face and manners, her quickness in learning 
by rote, her facility for carrying the class over hard 
places, and her general good-humor made her an 
easy and profitable pupil, while among the young 
people of Halcom, the fifteen-year-old school-girl, 
with her dimpling laugh and her bright eyes, was 
noted for that sort of wit which seems so valua- 
ble to many young minds, but which unfortunate- 
ly requires some personal peculiarity for its pur- 
pose. In school, Fanny's so-called witty sarcasms 
were quoted and laughed over by her own particu- 
lar set; the flippant, rattling comments she made 
upon teachers, new scholars, visitors, etc., were 
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regarded by her friends as most worthy of imi- 
tation. 

But occasionally there came a period when, hav- 
ing exhausted her field, Fanny's chief occupation 
was gone. Such a time seemed to have fallen 
upon her a few weeks before. School offered not 
the slightest animation to Fanny. She came and 
went, yawned through the classes, talked the old 
subjects threadbare, and could find nothing new 
under the sun with which to start a laugh or cause 
any excitement. Perhaps, had her companions 
known it, Fanny came nearer in those days than 
she ever did before to abandoning her foolish ideas, 
for better things began to interest her. Activity 
of some sort was absolutely necessary to the girl, 
and the mere conning and reciting of lessons did 
not satisfy her. Suddenly an object for her in- 
terest or curiosity appeared. 

Coming into the school-room one cold day, like 
a full-blown rose in a gale, Fanny's eyes detected 
at once that something unusual had occurred. 

The group of girls around the fire had evidently 
been whispering eagerly together, and glances of 
varied meaning from half a dozen pairs of eyes 
were shot at Fanny, whose entrance was welcomed 
by voices high and low, shrill and drawling, the 
principal demand being that she should "hurry 
up" and "come and hear." 

Now it must be confessed that Fanny preferred 
being the one to give rather than receive any in- 
formation, but school life had been so dull of late 
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that any diversion was regarded by her as a boon. 
So she had joined the other girls very graciously, 
only remarking, as two or three began talking to- 
gether, " Pray remember two ears can only stand 
one tongue at a time " — a sally which produced a 
laugh, Belinda Myers, the tallest and most excited 
in the group, flushing a little as she answered, "All 
right ; you'll be sorry not to hear me first." 

And there was a general murmur of disappoint- 
ment an instant later as a door was heard to open. 
Miss Leroy entered, followed by a girl of about 
Fanny's age, and Belinda said, in a tone of sup- 
pressed elation, " There now, Fan, you can't hear 
about the girl until recess." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW PUPIL. 



Miss Leboy came into the school-room with some- 
thing less brisk and vivacious than usual in her 
manner. She was a tall, bright-faced, handsome, 
middle-aged lady, whom every one in Halcom liked 
and respected — a woman of pleasant words and 
kindly ways, but perhaps not given to reaching the 
depths of her pupils' affections. The warmth and 
enthusiasm of their love was reserved for her 
younger, more timid, and less brilliant sister Jane, 
who rarely came into the school -room, but was 
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house-keeper and general provider of comforts, ma- 
terial and mental, for all the girls. To Miss Jane 
every one of the pupils, boarders or day scholars, 
carried her joys and sorrows. Many a question 
considered too trivial for Miss Leroy's time or at- 
tention was settled by tender-hearted little Miss 
Jane, who, in spite of a dread of ever interfering 
with her more important sister's province, contin- 
ued to have a great deal to say where the girls' 
actual comforts were concerned. 

Naturally enough it took a new scholar a long 
time to understand this. The girl who, with an 
evident shrinking, followed Miss Leroy into the 
large school-room on this winter morning, had not 
heard of Miss Jane as yet. She had come late the 
day before, had gone out soon afterwards, and now 
was for the first time to be formally presented to 
her companions. 

Twenty pairs of eyes were turned upon the 
stranger. But even before Miss Leroy spoke one 
word, Fanny Pierson had observed everything — 
the young girl's dress and general bearing ; had de- 
cided she was poor and rather plain, and, in fact, 
a "nobody." But Belinda's hint made her keener 
to detect something unusual. As she stood still, 
Fanny swiftly decided that the girl had a " mys- 
tery " about her of some kind or description, and 
might it not be as well to conclude that she was 
u 6ly?" Just what meaning this adjective con- 
veyed to her mind Fanny could hardly have ex- 
plained, and perhaps it was the very vagueness of 
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the word that commended it to her. Whatever of 
a questionable nature might be found against the 
character of the new-comer, Fanny Pierson could 
always point to the fact that she had from the first 
known her to be " sly." 

A girl of fifteen or thereabouts was the new pu- 
pil — tall and slender, with a very childish though 
earnest face, certainly not justifying Fanny Pier- 
son's swiftly formed opinion. Nothing could have 
been franker or more honest than the expression 
of the dark eager eyes that were fixed with a gen- 
tle sort of pleading upon the group of girls stand- 
ing at a distance from her, and nothing more in- 
dicative of firmness of character than the lines of 
the mouth and chin ; while if the face, with its 
framework of soft dark hair, was plainer than 
Fanny's pink and white countenance, there was 
something about it very attractive, and certainly 
suggestive of maidenly gentleness and high spirit 
combined. 

The new-comer was dressed neatly, but so plain- 
ly that it amounted, indeed, to shabbiness. Her 
clothes had a well-worn, well -brushed, and care- 
fully mended aspect which suggested the toil and 
perhaps privation of her home, but no further 
complaint could be made; and as she stood wait- 
ing to be introduced to her new companions there 
was a certain air of dignity about her, which, had 
Fanny not been bent on another kind of criticism, 
she could not have failed to be impressed by or to 
appreciate. 
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But, as I have said, Fanny's state of mind was 
antagonistic, and she had been too long without 
any object upon which to vent her wit and sar- 
casm. The title of the "Marchioness" for the 
new pupil rushed into her giddy head, based on 
the recent reading of Old Curiosity Shop, and an 
idea that anything so opposed to the new-comer 
would be funny, and she longed for an opportunity 
to give the girls the benefit of her brilliant idea. 
Fanny, indeed, was fond of giving everybody a ti- 
tle of some sort. She intended to be sarcastic and 
witty, and it had sometimes chanced that these 
nicknames, passing from one to another of her 
companions, reached the ears of those so called, 
and produced a feeling of animosity, if not of 
wounded pride. But Fanny had not received, 60 
far, many lessons ; she had, for some reason or an- 
other, glided over all the rough places made by 
her own folly, and had yet to learn that anything 
particularly unpleasant to herself might be the re- 
sult of her fondness for sarcastic wit and small 
gossip. 

" Young ladies," said the voice of Miss Leroy, 
" allow me to introduce to you a new pupil, Ag- 
nes Leigh. Belinda," the teacher added, address- 
ing the owner of that name, " will you take Agnes 
to the desk next to yours— the one which Sadie 
Jennings left last week ?" 

No more could then be said. Class work was 
to begin in five mitiutes. Belinda led the new 
pupil off to the desk at her side, the other girls 
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fell into their places, and although a great deal of 
half-suppressed whispering went on, books had to 
be opened, for the French master, M. Le Maitre, 
was not one who tolerated any confusion during 
liis hour of recitation. 

When M. Le Maitre addressed the new-comer 
in French, and was answered by Agnes in fluent 
words and with a very good accent, the girls stared 
a little, but to Fanny it only increased her feeling 
of animosity. When and how had this girl, with 
her shabby dress and — according to Miss Pierson's 
standard — half -formed manners, acquired the lan- 
guage over which she was struggling almost in de- 
spair? Decidedly there was something back of 
this; and so on during the morning Fanny fed 
the flame of her suspicions, until, before the hour 
of the general recess at mid -day, she had decided 
that the new pupil must have something in her 
history which, if found out, would be very un- 
pleasant. 

The recess bell had hardly sounded before Be- 
linda and Fanny had rushed tumultously to each 
other, the former delighted to find that her ad- 
miration and model, Fanny Pierson, was anxious 
for all the information she could give. 

" Now, then," was Fanny's prompt exclamation, 
" do tell me, Belinda, all you know about her. Did 
you ever see such a looking dress? When she 
stood up I saw a large patch in the side breadth 
which her black apron could not hide." 

"She comes from Boston, I believe, or some- 
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where near there," said Belinda, breathlessly; 
" and do you know she has not a soul belonging 
to her here, and she is boarding all by herself at 
Mrs. Jones's, and I believe she does some of the 
family house- work for her, board ?" 

" Mrs. Jones !" Fanny exclaimed ; " why, she 
lives just across the way from us ! Now I know ! 
I saw her arrive last week. She came up in the 
depot hack with a boy about seventeen years old, 
who went away and left her. What does Miss 
Leroy say ?" added Fanny, knowing that Belinda 
as a boarder would be likely to hear more from 
the school-mistress herself. 

" I heard her say to Miss Jane that she hoped 
we girls would be kind to Agnes Leigh," returned 
Belinda, with a sort of sniff, " and not mind her 
being poor and shabby ; and then I heard Miss 
Jane say, " I hope they won't make it unpleasant 
for her about her father.' " 

By this time a half-dozen of the girls had gath- 
ered near, while the object of their discussion was 
seated at her desk writing so eagerly that it was 
evident she had entirely forgotten the fact that 
her fate among the Halcom school -girls hung in 
the balance. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

AMBITION. 

On her return home Fanny Pierson had given 
her mother and Louise her own version of the 
new pupil's appearance, and had expressed her 
opinion that there was " something " concealed in 
her history or the reason for her entering the 
school. She admitted that in the short conversa- 
tion she had had with Agnes Leigh, nothing very 
untrustworthy had been said. The girl seemed, 
indeed, to have nothing especial to say about her- 
self. She had questioned Fanny about the studies 
of the class, and had spoken of her music as being 
what she chiefly desired to improve. A day or 
two later it was learned that she was taking les- 
sons on the violin of old Herr Hofmeister, and it 
was reported among the girls that she played re- 
markably well. 

Fanny had discovered that Mrs. Jones, their op- 
posite neighbor, knew no more of Agnes Leigh 
than that she had come to her, recommended by a 
former boarder, all alone ; but then the good wom- 
an admitted her friend Mrs. Robertson had writ- 
ten her that she hoped Mrs. Jones would look after 
the child as though she were her mother. 

All of this, you may think, was slight enough 
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material to build up a story which would create 
a feeling against the new pupil at Miss Leroy's 
6chool ; but there is nothing so powerful as preju- 
dice. Belinda Myers was one of those girls of 
weak enough mind to be glad of any position in 
which they can seem important or conspicuous, 
and as Fanny's ally in ridiculing or disapproving 
of Agnes Leigh she had a sort of reflected glory. 
Fanny having at once asserted that she for one 
would not accept Agnes on the ordinary terms of 
school-girl comradeship, felt compelled to prove 
her case. 

Miss Leroy herself had accepted Mrs. Eobert- 
son's recommendation of Agnes as a pupil, and 
asked nothing further ; the girl was quick, studi- 
ous, and well-mannered. With the smaller feuds 
among her girls Miss Leroy never troubled her- . 
self; indeed, it was said in Halcom that the good 
lady was too unobservant of such matters, 6ince, 
provided her scholars did her credit in a general 
way, she troubled herself but slightly about any 
personal considerations which entered into their 
daily lives, and Miss Jane was always snubbed by 
the elder sister when she attempted too decided 
an interference .on behalf of any girl. 

As is the case in many country towns, Halcom 
contained a "set" of youthful society, girls and 
boys of Fanny Pierson's age, who had various 
small clubs and societies, and were, if not always 
included among the elders at tea-parties, etc., fre- 
quently invited to certain houses when charity 
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organizations were on foot. Fanny looked forward 
to a day when her good looks and perhaps her own 
special brilliancy would make her a sought-after 
guest among that set of people known in Halcom 
as the " best," and where, it must be confessed, the 
young girl never felt quite sure of her own powers 
to please. The afternoon when we found her fin- 
ishing her red velvet toque was a very pleasant 
one for the Pierson household: Fanny had re- 
ceived an invitation to tea that evening at Dr. 
Clinton's, and as she stood before the mirror in 
the room she shared with Louise, putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a very elaborate costume, she 
rattled on to her younger sister, promising her a 
treat when she returned. 

"Kate Lewis is sure to be there in her eternal 
brown silk," she said ; " and I know just how she 
will sing! Oh, if only Guy Mostyn were there to 
have some fun with !" 

" Well, he won't be," said Louise ; " for he nev- 
er goes out nowadays, even when he comes up to 
Brier Lawn. I wonder why it is. Do try to find 
it out to-night, Fanny, when his aunt is expected 
home." 

" I hope she will stay in Europe all winter," said 
Fanny, for Mrs. Mostyn was Fanny's one dread — 
the grande dame of Halcom was this elderly wid- 
ow lady, whose beautiful, luxurious home on The 
Avenue had been closed this year longer than 
usual. In spite of Fanny's fear of Mrs. Mostyn's 
criticism or disapproval of herself, she could not 
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but long for an acquaintance which would put her 
on an intimate footing in the well-known mansion, 
and often, when passing and repassing the beauti- 
ful iron gate-way she had looked up the garden- 
paths to the wide threshold of the gray stone 
house, wondering if the day would ever come 
when she would really be received there as an in- 
vited guest. Well enough Fanny knew how kind 
and loving the tall, dark-eyed lady could be, and 
something in the foolish, flippant nature of the 
girl told her that such affection would be hard to 
win. No, she would say to herself, she knew she 
was not Mrs. Mostyn's "kind." But Guy — the 
lad of sixteen, who, of all Mrs. Mostyn's nephews, 
was the only one left to comfort her in life — Guy 
was a different person. He was a gay good-hu- 
mored boy, fond of anything like fun, and what- 
ever his private opinion of Miss Fanny Pierson 
might be, he always enjoyed an hour's talk with 
her, and encouraged her wildest sallies of sarcasm 
and ridicule of others. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOWING THE SEED. 



Dr. Clinton's house was a very pleasant one, 
two or three blocks distant from the street in 
which Mrs. Pierson and her daughters lived. 
Fanny always enjoyed going there. On this oc- 
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casion she found the room full of young people, 
most of whom she knew, and with whom she chat- 
ted with eager familiarity while wraps were laid 
aside and loose locks of hair and ribbons and laces 
set straight. The toque had been worn, and on 
being laid aside in a conspicuous place occasioned 
a chorus of admiration. 

"Yes," Fanny admitted, standing before the 
long pier-glass, " I think it is pretty ; but red is 
such an awfully trying color. But the worst of 
those things is the way they so soon become com- 
mon." 

Suddenly Fanny became conscious of another 
reflection near her own. A slim little figure in a 
plain dress of dark green serge, with only a gold 
chain for ornament, and some carefully mended 
and very fine old lace in neck and sleeves. Fanny 
stared in surprise. Could it be ? Yes, it certain- 
ly was Agnes Leigh, and in one of her school 
dresses, but without the little old-fashioned gray 
felt bonnet which Louise had called motherly, and 
Fanny had ridiculed as an old poke. 

Fanny flashed around a quick look at her as she 
acknowledged her salutation with a careless nod — 
a look curious, eager, intrusive all at once — and 
somehow Agnes Leigh's return glances made Fan- 
ny feel her own cheeks burn. 

" I beg your pardon," Agnes said, pleasantly, as 
she moved into Fanny's recent place at the glass, 
and quietly — a very little anxiously, perhaps — 
scanned her own reflection, while Fanny, wonder* 
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ing how she had come to be invited, joined the 
group going down the stairs. 

" What are we expected to do ?" she said to Jo- 
sephine Phillips, one of her chosen friends. " Of 
course Mrs. Clinton has not asked us here for 
nothing." 

" I think Dr. Clinton is going to tell us about 
the new hospital," Josephine answered. "At all 
events, I know that Mrs. Clinton said something 
to mother about it. But there will be some mu- 
sic." 

" Oh, indeed I" Fanny pursed her lips together 
significantly. " Then that accounts for it, I sup- 
pose. I wondered why that Leigh girl had been 
invited." 

All unconscious that the Leigh girl was behind 
them, Fanny swept down the last steps of the 
staircase, and giving her dress a few little pulls and 
shakes, made her way into the front parlor. 

Agnes had caught the tone more than the 
words. She stood still a moment on the staircase, 
clasping the balustrade suddenly with her hand. 
What did it mean? Why should her invitation 
have to be accounted for ? It had seemed quite 
natural to her when old Mr. Hofmeister had told 
her that Mrs. Clinton wished to hear her play, and 
to have her spend that evening at the doctor's 
house. 

Everything in her young life, even the hard- 
ships she had encountered, had seemed to come so 
quietly, that she had never learned to suspect peo- 
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pie's motives. But Fanny's tone, the laugh which 
had accompanied her words, were unmistakable, 
and Agnes hardly knew what might follow. From 
the stair-way she could see the bright, well-filled 
rooms ; Dr. Clinton's portly figure just by the 
centre-table; Mrs. Clinton, kindly and attentive, 
moving from one to another of her young guests, 
who looked smiling and well cared for. All evi- 
dently felt themselves at home, while she was fair- 
ly bewildered, and as she made her way to the 
parlor door and stood still an instant, seeking for 
a familiar or a kindly face, it was hard to keep 
the tears from her eyes. 

Tea was over, some games had been played in 
the parlor ; then, while sitting by two of her most 
admiring friends, Fanny suddenly thought of Ag- 
nes, and looked quickly about, wondering where 
she was. The long rooms were well filled ; at the 
farther end of this one she saw Agnes Leigh and 
Mrs. Clinton speaking together. A moment later 
the young girl had risen and taken her place at 
the piano, where an old gentleman was waiting for 
her. Presently a violin-case appeared and a violin, 
and Fanny saw that the young girl was about to 
play upon it. 

The music began. The gentleman at the piano 
accompanied Agnes Leigh, and every voice was 
silenced as the beautiful strains of. one of .Raffs 
cavatinas floated upon the air. The simple, al- 
most childish little figure in the homely green 
serge dress was the centre of respectful attention. 
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Never had Fanny heard anything like that music, 
yet all that occupied her mind was the singularity 
of a "girl's playing the fiddle," as she expressed 
it to her neighbor. "When the music ended there 
was a rapid murmur of applause, and several peo- 
ple began talking of the young stranger. In Fan- 
ny's party was Kate Lewis, who was an acknowl- 
edged favorite, and when she began to talk of this 
Agnes Leigh every one listened. 

" She comes from somewhere near Boston," said 
Kate, " and is taking lessons of this old Mr. Hof- 
meister. It is queer that she should board alone, 
but then, I suppose, she can't help it. She wants 
to get some children as pupils. Think of a girl of 
fifteen trying to do such a thing !" 

And here was Fanny's opportunity. What she 
said could not have been recalled five minutes 
later in actual words, but she contrived to give 
her companions an impression that there was some- 
thing hidden or "sly" in the life of the young 
stranger. Perhaps if Fanny Pierson had known 
how all-important tones, gestures, and half-veiled 
suggestions can be, she would have been silent; 
but her tongue rattled on heedlessly. 

A little later Kate Lewis was saying to her 
mother : " Mamma, I wish that Agnes Leigh was 
not a queer kind of girl. Fanny Pierson says that 
there is some curious secret in her life." 

And Mrs. Lewis, who was one of the best of 
women, but foolishly afraid of her daughter's 
knowing any but the "right kind of people," said, 
10 
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quickly, "Well, my dear, it's well to know it in 
time if she isn't the proper sort of person to teach 
Freddie." 

"Oh, perhaps — " Kate was beginning, a little 
dismayed at the quick effect of her words, but 
Mrs. Lewis added, "My dear Kitty, we can't be 
too careful I" and when the minister's wife came 
up to discuss Agnes Leigh's music, a cold look 
had settled upon Mrs. Lewis's face, and, without 
actual words, a strange impression was conveyed, 
which dampened the ardor of little Mrs. Bland, 
Who had settled in Halcom too recently to feel en- 
tirely at home among her husband's parishioners. 

As for the innocent cause of these feelings, she 
sat somewhat apart after her beautiful music, but 
very well contented with her evening. When Dr. 
Clinton came up to thank her and talk to her, the 
girlish face brightened, and she looked up at the 
kind old gentleman with a glance in which was so 
much sweetness and simplicity, and such a curious 
something in the eyes, that the good doctor felt a 
little spasm cross his heart and send a queer feel- 
ing to his throat. If his girl had lived she would 
have been just this one's age, and would have 
looked like her, too. The same quiet, trustful, in- 
nocent young face, with that power in it which 
came from lessons patiently learned within. 

" You play as if you loved it, my dear," said the 
old doctor, sitting down by Agnes and smiling 
half sadly. 

" Love it ! Yes, indeed, 6ir !" she said, earnest- 
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ly. " I have always loved it. It was my father's 
wish that I should do something good with my 
music." 

" And where is your father, my dear ?" the doc- 
tor asked. » 

A faint blush came into the girl's face. " Near 
Boston, sir," she answered, in a low tone. 

"Ah ! And you have come here to school, I be- 
lieve." 

" Yes, sir," was the answer, more readily given. 
"I used to know people here; at least, when I 
came there seemed to be an opening — I mean for 
pupils." 

"Oh, you'll get them, no doubt," said the good 
doctor, cheerfully. " You must only have a little 
patience." 

Poor little Agnes! After the doctor left her 
she had old Mr. Hofraeister to talk to for a few 
moments, and then she sat still in her corner of 
the sofa feeling quiet and tranquilly happy, plan- 
ning a golden future of work and honestly earned 
money, and then — Agnes felt her cheeks flush 
and her heart beat as she thought of the end and 
aim of all this, and had no suspicion that Fanny 
Pierson from the other side of the room was 
watching her with profound curiosity, had noted 
the quick color in her cheeks, the misty look in 
her eyes, and ascribed them to affectation or pride 
in her musical triumphs. 

" Don't you hate to see a girl so set up V 9 Fan- 
ny remarked to Dick Clinton. 
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" I didn't suppose a girl could play the violin so 
well," he replied, coldly ; and to Fanny's surprise, 
with a hurried word of excuse, the lad strode 
across the room, and in a few moments he and 
Agnes were chatting pleasantly over her beloved 
instrument. 

"I wish you could hear Guy Mostyn play," 
young Clinton said, eagerly. "He has a real 
genius for music." 

Agnes looked delighted. "Oh, I know," she 
began. And added, "I am so sorry his aunt is 
away !" 

But, indeed, as the young girl might have told 
him, many such things had been a disappointment 
since her coming to Halcom, bravely borne because 
of those at home whom she wished to spare pain. 
She might have gone on to speak of how her cour- 
age had failed when day after day had come and 
no answer to the letter forwarded to Mrs. Mostyn. 
How long ago it did seem since the winter morn- 
ing when, on calling at Brier Lawn, she was told 
that Mrs. Mostyn had just sailed for Europe. Guy 
was standing in the hall at the time, and had vol- 
unteered to forward the letter Agnes had brought 
directly to his aunt, adding, in his cheerful voice, 
" You are sure to get an answer in a few weeks." 
But so far none had come, and the young girl was 
beginning to feel that chill of disappointment 
which long-deferred hope so surely brings. 

" I believe you are going to teach, yourself, are 
you not ?" said honest young Dick, who thought 
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it a very plucky thing in the fifteen -year -old 
school-girl. 

" Yes," she answered, " if I can get the pupils. 
I thought I might find some small ones, you know 
— children who would like to learn." 

All of this was very interesting to Dick, who 
shared his friend Mostyn's enthusiasm for music. 
So it was rather dampening when, the next morn- 
ing, on his beginning to talk of Agnes Leigh and 
her violin playing, his mother said, quietly : " I 
am not so sure, after all, that we did right in invit- 
ing that girl here. It seems, from what Mrs. 
Lewis tells me, no one really knows anything about 
her. As Mrs. Lewis says, we cannot be too care- 
ful with whom our young people associate." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HOFMEISTERS. 



Me. Hofmeister, the old musician, who, with 
the exception of his daughter and of Dr. Clinton, 
was Agnes Leigh's only friend in Halcom, lived 
in a little house curiously situated at the back of 
a little court or alley, and thither Agnes on this 
morning directed her steps. Youth and a natural 
buoyancy of temperament still kept the young 
girl's spirits equal to her battle, and she had not 
lost her sense of enjoyment of certain small things 
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that brightened the way. She liked the little qui- 
et court-yard and the look of the old musician's 
room, with its window full of plants and its strip 
of red curtaining. The brick walk of the court 
was shaded in summer by a fine old tree, enclosed 
when the street was built up at either side ; and 
hung with icicles, that shone in the sunlight, which 
Agnes called the old man's jewels, it gave in win- 
ter a look of cheer to the still place. 

The narrow staircase leading up to Mr. Hof- 
meister's abode had an old-fashioned window, 
where the musician's only daughter, a cripple, 
kept two geraniums, and Agnes had grown fond 
of their color and bloom as she passed them in 
her weekly visits, and was given to nodding a good- 
morning to them as she went. But to-day her 
heart was almost too heavy to greet her little scar- 
let friends, who were waiting for her, freshly wa- 
tered, and in a sunny part of the window. She 
hurried up the stairs, and knocked with a nervous 
hand upon Herr Hof meister's door. 

The " come in " was cheery enough, and Agnes 
obeyed it quickly. Margaret, the musician's daugh- 
ter, was in her accustomed place near the fire, and 
she looked up with a bright smile of welcome for 
the visitor, which faded as she saw how pale and 
tired and anxious Agnes seemed. 

Margaret, or Gretchen, as her father liked best 
to call her, had been a cripple from childhood, but, 
like many so laid down in the rush of life, she was 
happy and contented, caring only to see her father 
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prosperous enough for their daily bread, and living 
a life of her own among her books and flowers, 
and giving out the rare sunshine of a peaceful, 
blessed spirit to those who came within her circle. 
These were few enough— in Halcom, besides Ag- 
nes, only some little children of the neighborhood 
who came daily to her for lessons, and who learned 
at her side more than their primer and multipli- 
cation table. They were poor little waifs whom 
Margaret had found out with her usual instinct 
for those who were in need, and priceless as was 
their friendship to the lonely girl, it did not en- 
large her exterior life. They came and went 
daily ; but their crippled friend, who made them 
so happy for two hours every morning, was never 
known through them to any but their tired, over- 
worked, sometimes careless, mothers. 

"Agnes, my dear," Margaret exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out one of her thin hands to her visitor, " how 
tired you look ! What is it, my child ? Papa is 
out for a little; come here and sit down. You 
are cold." 

Agnes slowly obeyed. She took off the little 
gray bonnet, and pushed her hair back wearily 
from her brow. 

" What is it ?" Margaret urged, gently. 

Agnes tried to smile. "Oh, Gretchen dear," 
she said, looking at the other's quiet, fair face, 
"nothing ; only I have failed in some pupils, and 
one or two people have said harsh things to me, 
and — I suppose I am tired." Two tears formed 
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under Agnes's dark lashes and rolled silently down 
her cheeks. 

"Ah, poor little one!" said Margaret, compas- 
sionately ; " it is hard, but don't mind it. Don't 
be downhearted ; something better may be done." 

" But, Margaret," Agnes continued, " I find I 
must give up my room at Mrs. Jones's. She told 
me yesterday she had a better offer for it, and that 
she could not undertake the care of me any lon- 
ger; and I don't know what to do." 

" But your friend Mrs. Robertson," said Marga- 
ret, eagerly, " where is she ?" 

" She has gone to Florida," returned Agnes. 
" I wrote last week, and my letter was returned, 
with a line from the house-keeper. The doctor 
has ordered her away for her health, and she is 
not to be troubled about anything, so the house- 
keeper says." 

Margaret looked thoughtfully into the fire for a 
moment betore she said anything. Her interest 
in the little stranger was intense. Begun from 
motives of pure kindness, a real love for the child 
had grown up in the German girl's warm heart. 
She appreciated better than Agnes could the lone- 
liness of her position, yet she had hesitated to ask 
questions which, it was evident, pained the child 
to answer. She saw her working and studying 
patiently and bravely day after day, and she knew 
how sweet and true and generous a nature Agnes 
possessed. 

" Listen to mc," Margaret said, finally. " The 
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landlady of this house has a little room to let up- 
stairs. Why not come here, and then you would 
not be so lonely. There is father," she added, 
quickly, with a smile, as the door opened on the 
tall, slender figure of Herr Hof meister, who came 
in, bringing with him a whiflE of crisp air and a 
feeling of good cheer to the quiet little room. 
Gretchen was the first to speak, and she laid be- 
fore her father Agnes's perplexity and her own 
suggestion. He received it very hopefully, and 
at once proposed that they should go and look at 
the little room. 

They found the landlady in her part of the 
house; and as she conducted the musician and 
Agnes up-stairs, she eyed the latter narrowly, and 
questioned her in a pert, although well-meaning, 
way, much to the old man's annoyance ; but he 
knew that Mrs. Slater's intentions were kindly, and 
whispered a word of encouragement to his little 
pupil when they were shown into the attic room. 

When these arrangements were made, the mas- 
ter and his pupil went to their lesson. Gretchen 
delighted in their music. The strains of the violin 
awoke in the invalid girl's mind the remembrance 
of old days in Munich, when she had " dreams," 
and lived on hopes that came to nothing; but 
when one thing was taken, more had been given 
her. 

Margaret leaned back in her chair, her eyes fixed 
lovingly upon Agnes's slim little figure against 
the light of the window. "Perhaps," she was 
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thinking — "perhaps it was the very best thing 
that could have happened to me. I should have 
been carried away by music that was so much 
mine. As it is, I can love it and think of it best 
as part of other people's lives." And some thought 
came into the cripple's mind of how that morning, 
when one of her little friends had said to her, 
" Miss Hof meister, you are always happy, and you 
know how to be good too, don't you ?" a pang had 
crossed her heart, and then a thrill of calm joy. 
Yes, she had learned to say, " Thy will be done," 
and to feel that she might perhaps be thankful for 
that which had been actually taken from her. 

"You will come in at tea-time, dear," said Mar- 
garet to Agnes, when the younger girl was pre- 
paring to depart. 

Agnes returned her kiss and smile with a grate- 
ful assent. As she passed the little court, pausing 
this time long enough to nod to the geraniums, 
she was conscious of a new light in her heart. It 
is true that that morning she had received a rather 
grumbling and unsatisfactory letter from her only 
brother, who was in a store in Boston, but she had 
too long been the little mother of the small house- 
hold, which had once included her father and broth- 
er and herself, not to feel kindly towards the boy. 
He had not approved of her taking so much of 
their small capital for the winter's enterprise in 
Halcom, and he had announced himself as very 
much disgusted with Mrs. Mostyn for not answer- 
ing Agnes's letter. Still, perhaps, thought Agnes, 
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as she passed the iron gate- way of Brier Lawn, 
that kindly door would soon be open to her ; per- 
haps the mistress of the mansion would come 
home, Bob assisted to the employment out West 
he longed for, and she — But Agnes's hopeful 
" perhapses " were too many to recount. She had 
one more errancl before returning to Mrs. Jones's. 
There was a letter to be mailed, and she bent her 
steps in the direction of the post-office. 

Some one whose figure was familiar stood at 
the little stamp window when Agnes, holding her 
letter still in her hand, approached. It was Fan- 
ny Pierson, and, seeing Agnes, she flashed a .quick 
look upon her, a criticising, contemptuous smile 
just touching her lips. 

In the next moment this look had vanished. 
Fanny's heart fairly stood still. Here, within two 
hours of her decision against Agnes, was what she 
considered proof positive in support of her most 
malicious theory. 

Agnes, as I have said, held her letter with frank 
carelessness in her hand, and Fanny's eyes, travel- 
ling from the little music - teacher's face to the 
square envelope, were riveted upon it. The su- 
perscription was in Agnes's own plain and precise 
hand, easily read, as follows : 

Hermann Leigh, 

Dorefield Prison, 

Dorefield, Massachusetts. 

The unconscious girl put on the stamp, dropped 
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her letter in the box, and went on her way, but 
6he left an enemy behind her. 

For a moment Fanny stood still, fairly bewil- 
dered by her new piece of information. What 
could she do with it? was her first reflection. 
The mystery, if it had grown, was nearer solution. 
" That girVs " father was in prison ! For what ? 
Visions of terrible crimes floated through Fanny's 
excited brain. She saw in herself a sort of heroine 
who would be distinguished in Halcom as the per- 
son who discovered an impostor. But to whom 
should she go first with her terrible discovery ? 

" I must be careful," was her shrewd reflection* 
"Perhaps it will be well, however, just to give 
Mrs. Lewis a hint of this ;" and Fanny turned her 
steps in the direction of the Lewises' pleasant 
home. 



CHAPTER VL 

MORE DISAPPOINTMENT. 



A cheerful little party sat down to tea that 
evening in the Hofmeisters' humble sitting-room. 
Lamplight and firelight combined to illumine the 
dark furniture, and Margaret's good taste and re- 
finement showed even in the simple arrangement 
of the tea-table, the few ornaments of the room, 
and the prettily draped windows. 

Margaret and Agnes were both puzzled by an 
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incident of the afternoon, but all determined to 
make the best of it. Mrs. Bland, the minister's 
wife, had sent for Agnes, and, much to her sur- 
prise, told her that it would not be possible to give 
her the desired place in the Sunday-school. The 
kind-hearted though easily prejudiced little lady 
had tried to soften this, murmuring something 
about Agnes's youth and inexperience, and hop- 
ing she would get on, etc. And so the poor girl 
had been politely dismissed, reaching the outer air 
of the minister's house with a chill at her heart 
keener than the November weather. 

Agnes, as she made her way towards the Hof- 
meisters', wondered what it meant. Perhaps, af- 
ter all, the young girl tried to think, it was only 
one of the chances of life ; yet looks, half-tones, 
cool bows and words, from people she had fancied 
took an interest in her, came back ; and on going 
to school for the afternoon French lesson the air 
of coolness among all the girls had been unmis- 
takable. We all know that nothing is more de- 
pressing than this indefinable "manner" which 
can suggest so much. Agnes, standing in one of 
the door-ways waiting for a special word with M. 
Le Maitre, had been passed by half a dozen of the 
girls with a hastily polite though chilling manner. 

Agnes felt decidedly cheerful by the evening. 
It gave her a peculiarly home-like feeling to busy 
herself about the room, putting away the tea- 
things, settling Margaret comfortably in her arm- 
chair, and then taking out her little roll of mend- 
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ing for a qniet hour of talk and work by the 
pleasant fireside. The two girls planned their 
home life with all the enthusiasm of their age 
and experience. Margaret had long wanted some 
more active assistance in her household cares; 
Agnes was eager and anxious to render them; 
and in return, was it not much for the poor little 
lonely stranger in Halcom to have the protection 
of even so humble a home as this ? 

Thirty dollars remained of her small capital. 
Iler school bill at Miss Leroy's was paid up to the 
end of next month, and of course her living and 
various other expenses had to come out of this 
6um. Two pupils she had obtained — nice little 
boys, young enough to profit by her instructions ; 
but, thought Agnes, with a chill and then a rush 
of color to her cheeks, what if she should lose 
them like the others, and for what reason ? Was 
it, she thought, the way all who struggled for 
themselves might expect to be treated? 



CHAPTER VII. 

BICKNEBS AND WANT. 



"What is that?" 

Agnes put down the cup and saucer she was 
wiping, and looked at Margaret. It was a bitterly 
cold night, although snow was falling, but mingled 
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with it were hail and sleet, so that the two girls in 
the Hof meisters' sitting-room did not expect any 
visitors ; but the sound which had attracted Ag- 
nes was certainly a knock at the door. 

" It is a child's hand," said Margaret ; and Ag- 
nes hurried forward, opening the door and sending 
a blast of cold air into the room. A curly-headed 
little boy of 6even years of age, Margaret's special 
pet and pupil, stood outside in the entry, his eyes 
bright and his round cheeks flaming. Quickly as 
he entered the room Margaret detected something 
unusual in his manner. His step was languid and 
his eyes looked heavy. 

"Phil," cried the invalid, stretching out her 
hands, " come here. What is it ? You don't seem 
well." 

The little fellow nestled close to Margaret, who 
lifted him tenderly in her arms and let him rest a 
very tired head against her shoulder. 

" I'm tired," the child said, wearily. u My head 
aches." 

" It's very hot," Margaret 6aid, soothingly. " Do 
you want to stay with me to-night?" she added, 
coaxingly. 

The little fellow nodded slowly, and Margaret 
beckoned to Agnes, who was standing in the win- 
dow. 

" See," she whispered. " Will you go with the 
other little one to Phil's mother, and say I will 
.keep him for the night ? It is very near." 

Agnes was glad of any errand of mercy, 6spe- 
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cially for Margaret ; and taking the other child's 
hand in here, she hurried down-stairs and out into 
a side street, to the house where Phil's father and 
mother lived. 

Lived ! Could it be called living, Agnes won- 
dered, as she made her way into a crowded, dirty 
tenement, in one room of which Mrs. Finegan and 
her idle, good-for-nothing husband were sitting 
with some neighbors. The request was speedily 
granted. Mrs. Finegan followed Agnes to the 
door, blessing Margaret for her goodness to the 
" child," and explaining, with much elaboration, 
that he hadn't been well for days. 

"It's from running down in thim marshes, 
miss," the poor woman said, as if apologetically ; 
" but I can't keep my eye always on 'em ; sure 
there's sivin more of 'em besides him !" 

Agnes knew too little of illness to understand 
justwhat this might mean. She had heard that in 
spite of the frost a great deal of fever existed in 
certain parts of the town, but the woman's words 
did not carry to her mind any suggestion of dan- 
ger. Cheerfully enough 6he returned home and 
assisted Margaret in arranging a bed on the sofa 
for the little fellow. 

Coming in at five o'clock the next day, Agnes 
found Margaret waiting for her with feverish im- 
patience. Little Phil was unquestionably very ill. 
Dr. Clinton's assistant had been there, and the child 
was to be sent at once to the hospital. It was un- 
doubtedly scarlet-fever. 
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Agnes felt appalled. She looked at Margaret 
with eagerness, but saw at once that no fear of con- 
tagion had occurred to her friend, and only that 
very day 6he had learned that in parts of Halcom 
the fever was raging. She did not, however, hesi- 
tate to make the sick child ready to go, and herself 
accompanied him in the hospital ambulance. 

A special ward had been prepared for the chil- 
dren suffering from this fever and diphtheria. As 
Agnes followed the nurse and little Phil into it, 
Dr. Clinton's assistant, Dr. Tabor, looked at her in 
some surprise. 

" Is it possible," he said to her, when she had an- 
nounced herself as Margaret's friend, " that you do 
not know how contagious this fever is, Miss Leigh? 
Tour friend Miss Hof meister told me she had nev- 
er had it ; yet she did not seem in the least dis- 
turbed." 

Agnes smiled. " Oh no," she said, " Margaret is 
always peaceful over everything. I do not think 
she is afraid." 

" But she must be caref ul," he said, urgently. " I 
think I will call in a day or two and see how she 
is." 

But three days went by before Dr. Tabor ap- 
peared. The fever was increasing rapidly ; not only 
children, but many grown people, had been taken 
with it, and Agnes rejoiced that she had gone 
through the disease, so that she had no such new 
foe to dread ; but it was different with poor Mar- 
garet. Weak as she was, it was easy to strike her 
11 
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with any disease so contagious, and before a week 
was over she was in the delirium of the fever. 

Agnes determined to care for her friend. She 
banished Ilerr Hofmeister to her little room, so 
that he might carry no contagion to his pupils, 
and installed herself as Margaret's nurse. Hap- 
pily for herself, at this time her thoughts were all 
absorbed in the care of her friend ; for the feeling 
against her had risen to a decided prejudice ; in- 
deed, to more than that, since Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Piereon and half a dozen other ladies, anxious to 
preserve their daughters from all possible associa- 
tion with evil, had decided to exclude Agnes from 
their firesides. 

"Whatever it all means," was Mrs. Pierson's 
carefully worded decision, " it is best to be on the 
6afe side." 

But Agnes, watching day and night at Mar- 
garet's bedside, grieving as she saw Mr. Hofmeis- 
ter's diminishing work and saddened spirits, guessed 
nothing of all this. Poverty — not only straitened 
means, but actual poverty — was staring her in the 
face ; and from Dorefield came word before No- 
vember ended that her father lay at death's-door, 
and she dared not go to him. 

Care as she might for Margaret's slender store 
of money and her own fast-f ailing . purse, Agnes 
could not but see that soon they might actually 
need food and fire. The doctor came daily, praised 
Agnes'8 skill, and gave her a tonic to bring some 
color into her own face, but he could not minister 
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to wants of which he suspected nothing, and he, 
too, had heard the floating gossip of the town. 

" The daughter of a murderer !" he said to him- 
self, one dark, snowy afternoon, as he stumbled 
down the dimly-lighted, narrow staircase. "Can 
it be possible ? — and her mother a strolling player ! 
Well ! well ! who would believe it ?" For by this 
time the town of Halcom had arranged Agnes 
Leigh's belongings in this fashion ; what had be- 
fore been only hinted at was now openly spoken, 
as if it were fact, and Mrs. Pierson said 6he shud- 
dered to think how near they had all come to " tak- 
ing her up." 

Agnes stood at the window on that very after- 
noon, watching the softly falling snow, while Mar- 
garet dozed in the twilight room, thinking over a 
far-away past. The picture this snowy scene brought 
back was not an unpleasant one. It was of a large, 
old-fashioned, firelit room in the house on The Ave- 
nue whose gates had so long been closed. She could 
6ee herself, a tiny child, standing in the window 
watching the snow-flakes falling in soft showers on 
the stone-flagged terrace, and wondering how soon 
it would be Christmas. It was a beautiful room, 
as Agnes recalled it, with oaken wainscot and dark 
crimson hangings, and near the fire her mother, 
her pretty dainty mother, was seated with Mrs. 
Mostyn. What they talked about, Agnes could 
not remember. She knew it was her mother's 
school-days at Halcom, and Christmas- times, but 
that one picture faded quickly; others took its 
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place, with shifting colors, the changes of an event- 
ful life, and for the most part it all looked to the 
girl shadowy and dim ; but was there not always a 
to-morrow ? 

Agnes's tears gathered, and she dashed them 
away. Hope is hard to deny to youth, but want 
and suffering will do much towards it. The poor 
girl turned to look at Margaret's white face upon 
the pillow, to listen to her weakly drawn breath. 
The doctor had ordered beef tea. She must go 
out for the needful materials, so she hurried down- 
stairs and out into the snowy streets. 

When the meat was purchased, Agnes looked 
into her purse with dismay. It contained every 
farthing she possessed — exactly one dollar and a 
half — and only that morning Mr. Hofmeister had 
declared himself too ill to work any longer. He 
said he would go to the hospital if Agnes would 
remain with his child. There seemed to be no 
other course to follow; and yet to what would it 
lead? 

It was snowing fiercely; the streets were crowd- 
ed, and Agnes hurried through them, feeling weak 
and exhausted, and yet only anxious to get home. 

Just at Marsh's door she stopped a moment, 
struck by something familiar in the face and bear- 
ing of a lady who was coming out — a tall, beautiful 
old lady, with dark eyes and a proud, sweet face. 
She was richly wrapped in velvet and furs ; a foot- 
man held an umbrella over her head as she made 
her way to the luxurious carriage in waiting. 
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Once, for half a moment, the lady turned her 
beautiful dark eyes on the slender, weary young 
figure, half hesitating, lingering near her. Where 
had she seen that face before ? thought Agnes ; but 
her tired brain refused to work it out. The lady 
entered her carriage, and was driven swiftly away 
over the snow-covered roads, while Agnes hurried 
on, memory growing more and more confused as 
she tried to make clearer her impressions of the 
past. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. MOSTYN. 



" Guy !" It was Mrs. Mostyn's voice, speaking 
from the small study adjoining her library. 

" Yes, aunt." 

The boy left his seat at the centre table, where 
he had been diligently examining a large portfolio 
of prints, and drew back the portiere which divided 
the two rooms. 

The old lady was seated before her desk, sorting 
over some papers. Since her return from Europe, 
one month before, she had postponed this task, hav- 
ing so much to see and hear of important house- 
hold matters ; but on this crisp December morning 
she had decided to devote herself to it. 

Mrs. Mostyn held up a small envelope addressed 
to herself in a girlish hand. 
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"Guy," she said, anxiously, "do you know when 
this letter came ?" 

Guy looked at the letter in a puzzled way, and 
said he could not remember it. 

" It is very strange. How did it get there, and 
how remain so long ? Ring for Mrs. Brent, dear, 
if you please." 

The house-keeper appeared, and Mrs. Mostyn 
cross-examined her as to what she knew of the 
letter. But it was some time before she and Guy 
together suddenly remembered that a young girl 
had called at the house and left it, to be sent to 
Europe after the mistress of the house. 

" Yes," said Guy, " I remember now : she gave 
it to me, and I gave it over to Mrs. Brent." 

" And all I can say, ma'am," said Mrs. Brent, in 
tones of anxious apology, " is that I must have for- 
got it. I remember that I was dusting the desk, so 
I must have thrown it down, and it went clear out 
of my mind." 

Mrs. Mostyn's face was gravely, almost sternly, 
anxious. "I don't know how much harm it may 
do," she said, taking the letter again from its en- 
velope. " That will do, Mrs. Brent ; it was very 
careless of you, but I suppose we can't say any- 
thing about that now. Guy," the old lady added, 
when they were alone, Mrs. Brent having departed 
with a conscience-stricken, crestfallen air — " Guy, 
did you ever hear anything in my absence of an 
Agnes Leigh ?" 

Guy screwed his face up thoughtfully, and then 
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said: "Why, yes, aunt, I think she was the girl 
who was at Miss Leroy's school this fall. There 
was something queer about her, people said. She 
played the violin. I know I heard from Fanny 
Pierson that her father was a convict, or something 
of that kind." 

" Nonsense !" Mrs. Mostyn spoke in her sharp- 
est tone. Guy well knew what that ring of de- 
cision and rebuke meant. " Fanny Pierson in- 
deed !" the old lady continued, rising and locking 
up her desk with an expressive snap. " I should 
think, my dear Guy, you would know better than 
to care for the idle chatter of a girl like that. 
Now go and order the carriage to be brought here 
at once. The poor child !" she added, half to her- 
self, "what must she have thought of my silence?" 

The note, written many months before, was as 
follows : 

" Dear Madam, — I write to you in remembrance 
of a promise I made my mother that if I ever was 
in need of a friend I would apply to you. I have 
come to Halcoin hoping to take some music les- 
sons, and perhaps to get some very young pupils, 
as I have studied music since I was a very little 
girl. Will you kindly advise me, and allow me to 
come and see you ? 

" Mrs. Eobertson, an old friend of my mother's, 
has recommended me to board with a Mrs. Jones, 
No. 14 Baker Street, and she promises to look af- 
ter me a little. Will you name any time when I 
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may call ? I hope to be no trouble to you. All 
I want is work and a little encouragement. 
" Very sincerely yours, 

"Agnes Leigh. 
"P.S. — My mother was Kate Barter." 

It was like Agnes herself. Simple and straight- 
forward, and it recalled vividly to Mrs. Mostyn's 
mind the single-hearted, frank Kate Barter of for- 
mer days, the youngest sister of Mrs. Mostyn's 
dearest friend, whose marriage and home in the 
Far West had separated her from earlier associa- 
tions. Once only, on the occasion which Agnes 
had recalled, had her mother visited Brier Lawn, 
for the tide of life, with its strange ebb and flow, 
its drift of sad circumstances and poverty, had car- 
ried her away from Mrs. Mostyn's knowledge, but 
the sight of Agnes's handwriting, the few simple 
words, the modestly-put request, brought back a 
warmly colored past to the old lady's mind. Her 
eldest son would have been Kate Barter's husband 
had he lived. This recollection, among many oth- 
ers, stirred deep feelings, and made Mrs. Mostyn's 
heart beat with painful, beautiful, far-away remem- 
brances. 

Mrs. Mostyn decided to go at once to Miss Le- 
roy's. Belinda Myers from the upper school-room 
window saw the carriage stop, and called the atten- 
tion of the girls near her to the tall, gracious, elder- 
ly figure in rich furs and velvets crossing the garden 
path and entering the side door which led to Miss 
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Leroy's special portion of the house. It was not an 
hour for an ordinary visit, and the girls wondered 
what had brought Mrs. Mostyn. Miss Leroy was 
no less surprised when the old lady followed her 
card rather unceremoniously up to the private par- 
lor of the principal of the school, and Miss Jane, 
who was there for the purpose of discussing a 
school treat with her sister, jumped up, quite un- 
derstanding that she was not wanted on any such 
occasion, but, luckily for what followed, Miss Leroy 
said, a little sharply, " Sit down, Jane," and Mrs. 
Mostyn shook hands with both sisters, too certain 
of her being at any hour a welcome visitor to make 
much apology for the intrusion. 

" Is Agnes Leigh with you ?" was the old lady's 
hasty inquiry. 

Miss Leroy looked very grave. 

" Agnes Leigh ?" she answered. And added in 
a tone of unmistakable severity, "No, Mrs. Mostyn, 
she is not." 

"Where is she?" demanded the old lady. 

" I am sure I cannot tell you," was the answer. 
"Agnes Leigh — Well, she is not quite the sort 
of girl I care to have among my pupils." 

"Why not?" Mrs. Mostyn asked the question 
with one of her most direct glances. 

" Oh, sister — " began Miss Jane, eagerly bending 
forward ; but Miss Leroy waved her aside. 

"It is rather hard to say," she answered, not 
looking at her younger sister or heeding her sup- 
plicating tone, " but, in point of fact, the mothers 
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of several of my pnpils spoke to me in such a way 
of the girl that I could not reconcile it to my con- 
science to keep her, and then — " 

Here Miss Jane broke in, and would not be si- 
lenced. " And then the scarlet- fever broke out," 
she said, " and the poor dear child nursed some 
children and old Hof meister's daughter through it." 

Mrs. Mostyn smiled. " Was that the cause of 
complaint, Miss Leroy ?" she said, coldly. 

Miss Leroy's face flushed. "That would have 
obliged me to dismiss her from the school," was 
the answer, " but I did not refer entirely to that. 
Very disagreeable rumors went around about her, 
and before I had time to investigate them very 
thoroughly, the fever, as my sister says, made tak- 
ing her back out of the question." 

Mrs. Mostyn hesitated a few moments before 
deciding what to do ; then she arose and said, po- 
litely enough, but still with some coldness of man- 
ner, which, it must be said, troubled the school- 
mistress: "I will do the investigating, Miss Leroy. 
I am sorry that, for the child's sake, you did not 
consider it necessary to continue it, in spite of her 
having left your school. Did you forget she was 
all alone in the world ?" 

And Mrs. Mostyn, scarcely hearing Miss Leroy's 
fluent and not unkindly explanations, swept out of 
the room, and the good-byes over, was leaving the 
house, when Miss Jane's voice, from the side door 
of the room she had entered while her sister and 
the guest were still talking, detained her. The 
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good little lady's eyes were full of compassion, and 
her voice quivered as she spoke. 

" Oh, Mrs. Mostyn," she said, anxiously, " I wish 
you would find out just what it all means. For 
my part, I don't believe there was much founda- 
tion at all for any of the unkind things said about 
poor Agnes. Indeed, I never could find any one 
who could be pinned down to particulars. I real- 
ly think it was all Fanny Pierson's chatter. If I 
can help you in any way, do let me know." 

" Is Fanny here now ?" Mrs. Mostyn answered. 

Miss Jane's face fell a little. " Yes," she ad- 
mitted. 

" Then please let me see her." 

" Wants to see me !" was Fanny Pierson's excla- 
mation, as the summons from Miss Jane came just 
as the girls were beginning to wonder anew what 
had brought Mrs. Mostyn there. 

Fanny arose with a decided air of importance, 
and, smiling at the group, made her way from the 
room. 

Mrs. Mostyn was standing in the window of the 
little study where she had been talking to Miss 
Jane, and the latter, half fearing her sister's disap- 
proval, walked about rather nervously, and greeted 
Fanny with a smile in which was some apprehen- 
siveness. 

" Do you know where Agnes Leigh is, my dear?" 
said Mrs. Mostyn, quietly, and turning her dark 
eyes calmly upon the showy, animated little figure 
before her. One of Mrs. Mostyn's greatest charms 
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was her voice. In spite of her years, it was sweet 
and silvery and sympathetic ; and even now, when 
her face was stern and sorrowful, the musical tones 
softened what might have seemed an imperative 
demand. 

Fanny flushed, more from satisfaction than from 
any embarrassment. 

" Oh, dear, no, Mrs. Mostyn," she said, smiling 
significantly. "She was not the person exactly 
we wanted to know; she was — well, I hardly know 
what to say — no one could — but everybody felt 
just so." 

Not a very coherent statement of the case, but 
Mrs. Mostyn's keen mind understood it at once. 
She had not lived thirty years in Halcom to no 
purpose, and its spirit of gossip, which, unfortu- 
nately as she knew, the young people of the town 
were beginning to take up, always pained, annoyed, 
and jarred upon her. She looked at Fanny, at the 
pretty, self-satisfied face, the brisk, alert young fig- 
ure, and wished that she could for five moments 
make her feel how much harm or good that care- 
less, eager little tongue of hers could accomplish ; 
for something within her very heart told the old 
lady that by such slights as Fanny Pierson and her 
set were capable of giving, Agnes Leigh had been 
driven from the school. 

"My dear," the old lady said, quietly, "I must 
see you again about this. There has been a terri- 
ble mistake made, I feel sure, and I have deter- 
mined to 6et it right." 
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Mrs. Mostyn went at once to the Hofmeisters' 
former abode, but here a great disappointment 
awaited her. The rooms were swept and cleaned 
and advertised to let, and Mrs. Slater, greatly im- 
pressed by her visitor's dignity and the iact of the 
liveried carriage in waiting, related all the story of 
Margaret's illness, of the poor musician being com- 
pelled to go to the hospital, and, finally, of how some 
friends in Boston had come and taken them away. 
Agnes Leigh had stayed on a week — and here Mrs. 
Slater's account grew somewhat confused, the actu- 
al fact being that the poor woman had been unable 
to keep her for nothing, and Agnes, fearing to pain 
her by disclosing her own absolute poverty, had 
gone away in search of the Hofmeisters once more, 
with whom she hoped to do something. Just where 
they had gone Mrs. Slater could not tell. She 
thought it was to Boston. 

The old lady wisely said nothing to Guy during 
dinner. The meal was eaten rather silently. Guy 
was absorbed in a plan for the next day's skating, 
and, as we know, Mrs. Mostyn had her own sad 
thoughts for occupation. A6 a rule, nothing could 
be pleasanter than dinner, which, contrary to gen- 
eral custom in Halcom, the lady of the mansion al- 
ways took at six o'clock. The dining-room was as 
beautiful as rich, soft hangings, dark oak, firelight, 
pictures, and the glow of wax candles would make 
it, and the table, furnished with dainty silver and 
china and sparkling glass, was bountifully laid, and 
winter and summer made lovely with flowers. The 
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silence to-night between the old lady at the head 
of the table — with the soft lights falling on her 
beautiful, tranquil face, on her dark satin, her laces, 
and the jewels at her throat, and on her delicate 
white hands — and the fine-faced happy-looking boy 
at the other end, was most unusual. Parker, the 
old family servant, noticed it, and felt obliged to 
put down every dish noiselessly, and to leave the 
two alone together as soon as possible. 

Then Mi's. Mostyn, with a sigh, said, gravely : 
" Guy, I am going up to see Fanny Pierson about 
these stories circulated against Agnes Leigh, but 
first I feel it necessary to hear from your lips just 
how much of the idle gossip you have been respon- 
sible for. We must trace it all directly to its source, 
and I cannot call a stranger to account until my 
own boy has rendered his." 

Over the lad's face a flush of honest shame 
passed quickly while his aunt spoke. He looked at 
her intently. " Yes," he half faltered, " I did laugh 
with Fanny about her. You know, aunt, how ab- 
surd she can be ; but I never told anything except 
when Mrs. Bland and young Dr. John asked me 
what I thought one evening. I said there seemed 
to be something queer — really that's all." 

" But enough," interposed Mrs. Mostyn, " con- 
sidering you had not one fact in your possession. 
Now, Guy, you must help me in this — trace it 
backward carefully and let me see just where it 
began." 

Guy, really conscience-stricken and anxious to 
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repair any wrong he had done, did as he was bid- 
den, and between what she had heard, with her 
own intuitive knowledge of the world and what 
Master Guy could tell her, Mrs. Mostyn came to 
the conclusion, to the profound conviction, that 
the origin of it all was in the Piersons' idle chat- 
ter ; the result of which was that about ten o'clock 
the next morning Miss Fanny received a little note 
which surprised her greatly, and set the family par- 
ty into quite a flutter. It presented Mrs. Mostyn's 
compliments, and asked Fanny and Louise to come 
to Brier Lawn as soon as possible. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 

Fanny contrived to let half a dozen people whom 
she met know where she and her sister were going. 
When they were ushered by old Parker into the li- 
brary, both girls felt a little overawed by the very 
dignified manner in which they were received. It 
was hard for Mrs. Mostyn to go through the pre- 
liminaries which civility demanded, but her first 
remark surprised Fanny beyond all powers of ex- 
pression. 

" My dear," the old lady said, gravely, " I have 
sent for you to-day because I wish you to do jus- 
tice — you and my nephew Guy — where you may 
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have done the contrary. I am trying in every way 
to find my dear young friend Agnes Leigh, and you, 
I understand, seem to be the one responsible for the 
stories told against her — stories which I am sure 
you will find had no foundation. But now I want 
you to sit down, both of you, with me, and quietly 
see how we can set it right, first, by carefully going 
back to what it was that first turned you against 
her. From all I can hear, no one thought of any- 
thing as wrong or mysterious in her history or fam- 
ily until you had suggested it." 

The girls had seated themselves on the long, wide 
sofa drawn midway in the room, and Fanny had 
prepared herself for a very pleasant, sociable call, 
but now her face crimsoned with anger and sur- 
prise. She started up, and forgetting her fine man- 
ners, the age and dignity of the old lady before her, 
she exclaimed, indignantly: "I can tell you just 
what it is, Mrs. Mostyn, I don't mean to have any 
one call me to account. I believe that Leigh girl to 
be a sly, deceitful thing, and I have said 60 a dozen 
times, and I am not ashamed of it either — there ! 
And if you think I have come here — and — and — " 

Fanny, really frightened and ashamed, broke 
down in a fit of hysterical weeping, while Mrs. 
Mostyn regarded her in half-pitying, contemptu- 
ous silence. 

"All this is very useless, my dear," 6he said at 
length. " I am not talking without reason. Lis- 
ten to me." She glanced up, conscious of the oth- 
er person in the room — a delicate little figure with 
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a plain, though gentle, honest face. Louise was 
listening anxiously. J 

li I am going to tell you something of my own ♦ 
life, and then you will understand me better. I 
am sure, Louise, you wish your sister to tell me all 
about Agnes Leigh, and why she started any gos- 
sip in Halcom which could hurt her." 

The mention of a narration from Mrs. Mostyn's 
own experience caused Fanny to look up with a 
quick gleam of interest. Mrs. Mostyn, the great 
lady of Halcom, actually offer her a confidence? 
Fanny dried her eyes with only a remnant of her 
hauteur and of the fury of only five minutes be- 
fore, and looked at her hostess anxiously. It oc- 
curred to her to be just a trifle ashamed of her 
own conduct as she involuntarily contrasted it 
with the beautiful calm and dignity of the old 
lady before her, but her curiosity was more strong- 
ly aroused than any other sentiment. 

" Come with me to my own room, Fanny — you 
and Louise," said Mrs. Mostyn. " And remember, 
I do not want you to chatter about this," continued 
the old lady, smiling pleasantly. " You see," she 
said, " although I have something to complain of 
in what you have done, I am going to test you by 
giving you a real confidence." 

Fanny and Louise followed Mrs. Mo6tyn up the 
oaken staircase to the old lady's special sitting-room 
in the L of the house which had been part of the 
original mansion in her grandfather's day. The 
room into which they went was beautiful and lux- 
12 
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urious, yet there were many tilings within it which 
at first impressed even Fanny's mind as being out 
of place: some old pieces of furniture not quite 
in keeping with the newer ones ; some pictures of 
places and a few portraits of people in queer little 
old-fashioned frames ; tapestry of wool-work done 
by experienced but long-quiet fingers ; an old-fash- 
ioned writing-desk, and at one side of the room a 
table which looked as though it had seen some 
good school-room service many years before. 

When her visitors were seated, Mrs. Mostyn said, 
cheerfully : 

" I very rarely bring any young people into this 
room. Look around, and I am sure you will see 
that everything in it must belong just to me alone. 
That old table over there I have often laid my 
head down upon, crying over French exercises and 
sums that would not come out right, and the desk 
you see over there was my father's when he was a 
hard-worked young man in an office. Whenever I 
want to bring myself, girls, to a proper frame of 
mind over anything, I come and sit down in this 
room. You see, it shows me that I was once poor, 
and bothered, and tired out, and rebellious, too, no 
doubt ; it shows me that my father's money came 
to him not only by inheritance, but by hard and 
honorable labor; and then " — Mrs. Mostyn glanced 
around at the portion of the old room in which 
they were seated, the generous wood-fire, the soft 
easy-chairs, the pictures, warm hangings, and the 
portrait of Guy Mostyn's father hanging just above 
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them — " it shows me also the blessings and com- 
forts I have now. Don't you think, on the whole, 
it is a very good room for an old lady like myself 
to meditate in ?" 

The girls langhed brightly. Fanny felt a thrill 
of delight, and wished that Mrs. Mostyn would talk 
for half an hour to come. But the old lady was 
busy searching the drawer of a little cabinet on 
the wall. From this she took out two or three 
miniatures. The first which she showed the girls 
represented a young man with a fine, delicate, sen- 
sitive face, at which both girls exclaimed with ad- 
miration. 

Mrs. Mostyn was silent for a moment, and then 
said: 

" I want to tell you something of which I rarely 
speak. I showed you that miniature, because it is 
about the young man who sat for it that I have to 
tell you. Long ago, Fanny, when I was about your 
age, and perhaps just as bright and merry a girl as 
you are, we lived in a small country village, where 
there was very little to really amuse me, and too lit- 
tle that was useful for me to do. However, I used 
to be fond of turning all sorts of things into ridicule 
for the benefit of my companions. They laughed 
with and at me, of course, and I thought it a very 
fine thing to be so witty and amusing. Among 
other people who excited my powers of imitation 
and sense of the ludicrous was this young man. 
He was a student in the Morris Academy. His 
dress, his walk, his reserved ways, all became ob- 
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jects for my satire, and — I need hardly go into 
further details ; but before I realized in the least 
what I had done, I had influenced the whole town 
against him. Like Agnes Leigh, lie suspected 
nothing of all this, but met the cold glances, the 
ill-suppressed contempt, of people about him, at 
first without thinking of them, and then in a 
pained and wondering silence. Soon after I was 
taken ill. When I recovered it was to learn that 
the ball I had so sinfully, although I must say, 
thoughtlessly, set rolling had gone on until poor 

Mr. B had actually left town, and, worse than 

that, lost the prospect of advancement which he 
would have had but for my folly. 

" When it was shown me what I had done, it 
seemed to me that a lifetime could not repair the 
evil that I had brought about. I felt nearly fran- 
tic, I assure you, and, acknowledging my error 
freely to my father, I begged of him to try and 

do something to bring Mr. B back again ; but 

all our search for him proved useless. He had ac- 
cepted an offer to go to Africa as a missionary, 
and there, as I only learned when I was a middle- 
aged woman, he had died within a year. He had 
confided his sorrows to a friend who came back to 
my native place during the absence of our family. 
The friend brought his last message to a worthy 
girl whom he had hoped to marry, but it came too 
late. She has never married, but being a brave, 
true woman, she has done her life's work nobly 
and bravely ; but, girls, I never see her even now 
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without a terrible feeling of self-abasement. But 
for my idle folly she and he might be useful mem- 
bers of society ; he might be using his gifts as a 
preacher and a curer of souls where such as he are 
so needed, and I could feel that I had never ruined 
any human being's life. 

" But can you not see what this fearful lesson 
taught me — that I must never listen to any idle 
tale of gossip, never see any injustice done if I can 
help it, and, above all, that I must try to believe 
and make others believe the very best of my fel- 
low-beings ? And so, my dear," added Mrs. Mostyn, 
more cheerfully, and laying one of her hands upon 
Fanny's arm — "so, you see, I believe the best of 
you, which is that you will cheerfully retract any- 
thing you have carelessly said, and work with me to 
stop this tide of foolish feeling which has been 
raised against poor Agnes. Don't go on until you 
come to be an old woman like myself, and looking 
back at this time have it to say that you did not at 
once set right any wrong you had done. That, let 
me tell you, would be terrible indeed." 

Fanny, as the old lady's silvery tones ceased, re- 
garded her with wide-eyed, intense earnestness. 
That Mrs. Mostyn should have voluntarily owned 
to any weakness, even for a moment in her life, 
served to absorb Fanny's every thought. Mrs. 
Mostyn, the revered, honored, valued, "great lady" 
of Halcom — could it be that at any time she had 
been a giddy, rattling girl like Fanny herself, at 
any time had erred ? "I thought it a very Jme 
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thing to he so witty and amusing" These words 
came back to Fanny after the first moment, and 
they made her cheeks tingle with shame at the 
thought that they applied to herself. She wanted 
to speak, but could hardly tell what to do. Before 
any one had moved, Louise's voice broke the si- 
lence. She stood up, with a flush on her usually 
pale cheeks, her eyes lighted so that the plain, old- 
fashioned face had a glow that was actually beauti- 
ful about it. 

"Mrs. Mostyn," she said, in a quick, nervous, 
though resolute tone, " I have been thinking this 
over and over. We have been to blame — I know 
it ; it was only Fanny's seeing an address on a let- 
ter ; but — but, Fanny, you remember how it all 
began that day you made your red velvet toque. 
You know before that we had only just wondered a 
little, but what did we really know ? It was all a 
sort of guess-work until Fanny saw that address.'' 

" What address ?" Mrs. Mostyn looked up with 
kindness at the young face turned towards her. 

"The address on a letter which Agnes Leigh 
was posting, as we thought, to her father in a 
prison." 

" Oh !" Mrs. Mostyn gave a little gasp of relief. 
Fanny began to cry again. 

"But she looked so queer!" she said between her 
sobs. " And living all alone, and playing the vio- 
lin, not like any girl I ever heard of." 

Louise flashed a contemptuous glance upon her 
sister. " How many things have we seen or heard, 
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I'd like to know," 6he said, quickly. "Fanny, 
don't be foolish, and hold out against Mrs. Mostyn 
any longer. If you do not do as she wishes, /will." 

"Well, well," faltered Fanny, "I don't want to 
set myself up against Mrs. Mostyn, I'm sure ; but 
still I do not think anything I ever did could be as 
bad as the story about the young man that went 
out to Africa." 

Mrs. Mostyn regarded the girl with a half-smile ; 
the pretty, flushed, tearful face had in it only the 
least touch of contrition; but Mrs. Mostyn was 
wise enough to ask for a small beginning. 

"That certainly was very bad, my dear," she 
said, quietly, "but your case might be much worse. 
Thank yon, Louise," she added, "for your candor. 
And now I will leave you young people here a few 
moments. Tou must stay to luncheon with me, 
and afterwards we will drive about and see a few 
people together." 

Before Mrs. Mostyn left the room she selected 
another miniature and handed it to the girls, say- 
ing : " That was Agnes Leigh's mother, my dear. 
See how sweet, and innocent and gentle her face 
is. Think how it would hurt her to have her only 
little daughter's life hurt by mere slander. I do 
not think it was wise or sensible of Agnes to start 
out for herself at fifteen years of age all alone in a 
strange town, but you forget that she expected to 
find me here, and — Well, perhaps, if we are only 
fortunate enough to find her again, I can tell you 
something more of her story." 
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CHAPTER X. 



AGNEs's NEW FBIENDS. 



"Are you ready, my dear ? We are a trifle late, 
I'm af raid." 

The speaker was a tall, plainly dressed girl who 
held a roll of music in her hands, ajid was stand- 
ing at the open door of a little room in Cream 
Street, Boston. 

The room was furnished as meagrely as possible, 
was without fire or the means of making one, and 
the only intimation of life about it was the figure 
of Agnes Leigh standing disconsolately in one of 
the windows. 

Thin and pale, and in a black dress and bonnet, 
with no touch of color about her, the young girl 
looked very different from the little would-be mu- 
sic-teacher of Halcom. All look of hopefulness 
seemed to have departed. There were signs of 
actual want about the lines of her face and in the 
languor of her movements, but as the girl in the 
door-way spoke, something like a smile touched 
her face, brightened it for just a moment, as she 
answered, " Oh, thank you, I am quite ready." 
And taking a book of music, she followed the 
other down the stairs. How Agnes came to be 
lodging in this up-town street in Boston, how she 
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had a day or two before obtained the position of 
accompanist at the rehearsals of a theatrical com- 
pany, is a story quickly told. 

Finding herself utterly friendless in Halcom, 
and hearing of her father's sudden death, she had 
returned to Boston to seek her only brother and 
acquaint him with the failure of their cherished 
plans, with the gloomy fact that her letter to Mrs. 
Mostyn never had been answered. 

Rob Leigh was employed in a large store down- 
town at a very low salary, and he listened to his 
sister's story with genuine distress. 

" You see, Agnes," he said, despondingly, " it 
was foolish for you to have tried, and poor father 
did not live, after all. Still, we must see what we 
can do," added the young fellow, unconscious of 
the selfish ring in his voice ; but Agnes had delib- 
erately opposed his wishes in going to Halcom in- 
stead of taking a place which he could have pro- 
cured for her in a store. The child had felt so 
sure of " getting along." She sat in the room Rob 
shared with three or four young people employed 
as assistant book-keepers in the establishment, dis- 
cussing in low tones what could be done, finally 
deciding that she had better have a room in the 
same house with her brother, where the Hamil- 
tons, honest -minded people, who were connected 
with a theatre, would, as the boy thought, look af- 
ter her in a friendly way. 

It was Rob's hour for lunch, but he suggested 
their going at once to the Hamiltons' house. " You 
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see, Agnes," he said, as they threaded their way 
through innumerable and crowded streets, " Mr. 
Hamilton is a dancing-master. He trains children 
for the spectacular dramas, and that sort of thing, 
and it might be he would find something for you 
to do. I do not mean to dance, of course," the 
lad added, seeing Agnes's look of horror, " but 
something in the playing line. We'll see what 
can be done." 

The walk had seemed long to Agnes when Rob 
stopped before a small house with a sloping roof, 
and in one of the lower windows a card with the 
following inscription : 



J. J. HAMILTON, 

Prqfeuor of Dancing, Maltre de Ballet. 



The door was opened to the young people by a 
tall, brisk, dark-eyed girl of about sixteen, to whom 
Rob introduced his sister, and who led the way up- 
stairs to a large, bare front room, where an elderly 
lady and two young girls were busy over some the- 
atrical-looking costumes. Mrs. Hamilton welcomed 
Agnes cordially, and assented to Rob's suggestion 
that she should have a little back room up-stairs, 
Rob agreeing to pay for it for at least a fortnight ; 
so Agnes's new life began. 
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The Hamiltons were busy people : three of the 
children danced at the Strand Theatre in a sort 
of pantomime and burlesque extravaganza which 
was drawing crowded houses, but which, it seemed 
from all accounts to Agnes, afforded but little fun 
to the performers, Mr. Hamilton going and com- 
ing with the children, who returned after mid- 
night worn out, cross enough, and hungry. The 
eldest daughter sang in the chorus, and earned 
her six dollars a week by very hard labor, made 
harder still by the fact that most of the house- 
work at home devolved upon her. Twice a week 
scholars filled the front room, and the scraping 
of Mr. Hamilton's violin was heard while he in- 
structed two classes in the art of dancing. With 
all of this hard work, however, with the constant 
self- denials which Agnes observed in the little 
household, it was difficult to make both ends 
meet, and many times when she shared their sim- 
ple meals the girl wondered how they contrived 
to live at all. 

Suddenly Robert had an offer to go out West, 
and, with characteristic disregard of his sister, he 
had started off, assuring her, it is true, that in a 
short time he would make his fortune and return ; 
but a terrible 6ense of loneliness and dismay had 
filled poor Agnes's heart when she found herself 
so entirely alone in the great city. The Hof meis- 
ters were with friends in Connecticut, and Agnes 
knew that in their run-down condition of health 
and purse it would be cruel to let them know of 
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her position, and so she had straggled on, not even 
allowing the Hamiltons to guess how entirely her 
courage was failing her. 

Two weeks before this, Mrs. Hamilton had come 
home from the theatre in radiant spirits, and had 
sent for Agnes to share the family supper in the 
little back parlor, where the working and resting 
hours of the family were spent. An appetizing 
odor of chops and coffee greeted Agnes as she en- 
tered the room, and Mrs. Hamilton announced to 
her at once that she had secured her a place. 

Rehearsals for the play to be brought out in 
Christmas week were coming on. A young lady 
had been playing the piano accompaniment for the 
time, but that afternoon she had been obliged to 
leave Boston, so the place was vacant. 

" Fifty cents a day, my dear," announced Mrs. 
Hamilton ; " and here's the music for you to look 
over. You can go over it with Sarah, and you 
ought to jump at the chance." 

To poor little Agnes it did seem a great 
" chance," although the first morning spent at the 
theatre had confused and bewildered her, and now, 
as she accompanied Sarah, she began to wonder if 
she could ever accustom herself to her surround- 
ings. They had to go in, of course, by the side 
entrance; thence they passed across the audito- 
rium of the theatre, where in the dim light two 
or three interested spectators, friends of the man- 
ager, were seated. As the two girls made their 
way behind the scenes, Agnes could not help won- 
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dering what those who saw only the splendors and 
illusions of evening would think were they to come 
upon the scene as she saw it then. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 



The passage-way led back of two private boxes, 
thence by three rather rickety steps down into a 
narrow, high-roofed place where scenery was piled 
np, daylight coming in in pale rays and lighting 
up a gaudily painted tree, a bank of flowers, and 
a flight of what was intended to represent in the 
evening a gorgeous marble staircase. Twenty or 
thirty people were upon the 6tage, laughing and 
talking in groups as they waited for the manager ; 
some of them cast half- contemptuous glances at 
the sombre little figure in shabby dress, as Agnes 
nervously crossed the stage with Sarah Hamilton 
and took her place at the piano. The instrument 
was placed just at one side, behind the scenes, and 
the fact that it was in a strong draught made no 
difference at all to the manager, whose whole 
thought was of his own convenience. That morn- 
ing it seemed to Agnes as though she could not 
control the movements of her fingers. Seated be- 
fore the piano she looked out listlessly across the 
stage, where some of the chorus girls were waltz- 
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ing about, others in an undertone humming over 
their parts, while two or three of the "principals" 
were engaged in discussing the play, and question- 
ing certain directions recently given by the man- 
ager. 

It was tiresome business. Mr. Gordon, the man- 
ager, took his place in the centre of the stage, Mr. 
Hamilton, as superintendent of the little dancers, 
being ready for his call. The chorus took their 
places ; the principals, for the most part holding 
their books in their hands, came forward, and the 
rehearsal of the first act began. It was a fairy 
spectacle, and fifty young people, of various de- 
grees in years as well as poverty of appearance, 
rushed forward with the first steps of the dance — 
a really pretty chorus, which would be their part 
nightly to perform. But over and again were they 
interrupted by the manager shouting, " Go back, 
go back ; begin again ; what do you mean by such 
gibberish ?" or, " Will you learn, you three girls at 
the end, to come forward at the right time V or, 
" I never saw anything so idiotic ; I will turn you 
all out before I will stand this sort of thing." 

As these and other remarks intended for cor- 
rection were hurled at them, Agnes wondered how 
they could bear it. Her own turn would come 
now and then, when Gordon would say sarcastical- 
ly, " Be kind enough occasionally to look at your 
music," or, " Some of these young people seem so 
deaf, you had better play louder." 

The moment any part was over, those who had 
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been performing would fall back with a tired, 
worn-out look, little groups forming, while for the 
most part the conversation going on was of things 
connected with the theatre. 

" Christmas indeed !" one tired -looking girl of 
about fourteen was saying. "I'd like to know 
what kind of a Christmas we're going to have. 
Gordon says he wants a rehearsal before the first 
performance." 

" Have you seen any of the costumes ?" inquired 
another girl of the same speaker. " I understand 
we are not to have them until Christmas Eve. 
Like as not they'll all have to be gone over even 
then, so I don't think we need look forward to 
much of a holiday." 

And then Agnes heard some one else saying, 
" What are they going to do about little Jennie 
Alger?" 

" I am sure I don't know who there is to take 
her part. And so sudden, too !" 

A moment later Agnes saw the manager in con- 
versation with a tall, pale girl of about fourteen, 
who was half crying as she talked. 

" I can't, sir ; it's no use ; you will have to get 
a substitute for a night or two anyway, Mr. Gor- 
don," she was saying. "My cough is so bad I 
should not be here now." 

Sarah Hamilton joined them, and in a moment 
the manager approached Agnes. 

" See here, my good child," he said, somewhat 
more politely. "You know the music by this 
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time, and we are in a fix about little Jennie Al- 
ger's part. It is nothing much — just the chorus 
and one or two verses and a few lines. Sarah 
Hamilton says she will help you, and I would like 
you to go on in it to-morrow night." 

Agnes looked in dismay at the manager's flushed 
face, stern with annoyance, and Sarah Hamilton's 
whisper of "You must not refuse" kept her tongue 
tied for a moment ; but her senses returned, and 
she tried to falter that it would be impossible, she 
would not know what to do. 

" Good gracious !" Mr. Gordon exclaimed, an- 
grily. "A little girl like you ought to be thank- 
ful for the chance. I only gave it to you because 
Sarah said you wanted it. I assure you a dozen 
children here would jump at it." 

"That's all right, Mr. Gordon," said Sarah Ham- 
ilton. " She will do it splendidly, I know." And 
as he moved away, she continued, in a kind tone to 
Agnes : " My dear, don't think of saying you can't 
do it. Papa will teach you — it will only be for a 
night or two. You really must not think of saying 
no. You have seen Jennie Alger often enough as 
the first fairy, and she'll come around to our house 
and help you with the part." 

" But," pleaded poor Agnes, " how can I ? Why, 
Sarah, I've never even been to the theatre three 
times in my life." 

Sarah laughed. " That's no matter ; I'm sure you 
will do it all right enough. Come, now, at last we 
can get home and have a bite of something to eat." 
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Poor Agnes ! Already whatever illusion there 
had existed about the delights of the theatre for 
those taking part in the performance had van- 
ished ; but now a new hardship was confronting 
her. What would have been her sensations, we can 
wonder, had she looked in upon certain Halcom 
households that evening. It was the day, so event- 
ful in Fanny Pierson's life, when she and Louise 
had lunched with Mrs. Mostyn, and driven with 
the kind-hearted though determined old lady from 
one house to another whence Agnes had been dis- 
missed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

fanny's confession. 



Fanny and Louise had thoroughly enjoyed 
lunching in the beautiful dining-room with Mrs. 
Mostyn. The dainty luxuries of the table, the 
perfect attendance of old Parker, the whole air of 
hospitality, good-breeding, and home comfort im- 
pressed Fanny in a way she could scarcely define. 
Louise accepted everything more quietly, and from 
— in some ways — a different point of view. To 
her it seemed almost enough to encounter Mrs. 
Mostyn's gentle, compassionate gaze, to be con- 
scious that the old lady's voice was very tender 
when she spoke to her, and to feel the pressure 
of the kind hand in hers, when, after luncheon, 
13 
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they were waiting for the carriage. All the rest 
seemed only a luxurious setting for these pleasures, 
something which kindled the warmth they pro- 
duced in Louise's often lonely little heart ; but Fan- 
ny mingled everything in a more confused and rapt- 
urous manner. She was almost too excited by her 
delight in being Mrs. Mostyn's guest to mind what 
was before her, and as they drove first to Dr. Clin- 
ton's, she could scarcely realize that she had any- 
thing to " retract " or to apologize for. Guy ac- 
companied them, and while Mrs. Mostyn made the 
young people understand the importance of their 
errand, she also managed her words of counsel and 
reproof so they should not feel too deeply a sense of 
humiliation. The main point was to set the gossip 
at rest, and on entering Mrs. Clinton's pretty draw- 
ing-room and being warmly received, the old lady 
rushed at once into the reason of her visit. 

"Mrs. Clinton,' , she said, quickly, holding the 
hand of the doctor's wife in hers, while Guy and 
the two girls hung back a little, " we have come 
here on what you may think a strange errand. It 
appears that a young friend of mine named Agnes 
Leigh came to Halcom this past summer hoping 
to find me at home, and to seek some employment 
suited to her years. If I had been in America, she 
would have had all the care and protection my 
home and my love could give, and if I find her 
now, as I hope I will, they shall be hers. It ap- 
peal's that some foolish talk was started about her, 
beginning, as I understand it, here in your parlor." 
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Guy moved forward and said, hurriedly : " The 
night of the party, when Agnes Leigh played the 
violin. Don't you remember, Mrs. Clinton? Please, 
aunt, let me say that I was mean enough to wonder 
about her, and laugh at her being here all alone, 
and at her playing." 

" You laughed because I made you," said Fan- 
ny, roused to a spirit of actual remorse as the 
evening in question came back to her, and with 
her eyes on the piano at the distant end of the 
room, she could see Agnes's slim little figure in the 
shabby green dress, and hear once again the strains 
of the delicious cavatina which she had played so 
well. " Mrs. Clinton," she added, moving nearer 
to the two older ladies, and speaking very eagerly, 
" I think I was the one who started the talk about 
Agnes that evening, and really and truly, when I 
come to think of it, I did not know anything about 
her. It all seemed sort of queer, you know, that a 
mere child like that should be here all by herself, 
and playing the fiddle too, and that there must be 
a mystery. I don't remember what I said, but I 
am quite sure I was the first." 

Fanny's face flushed, half with mortification, 
half embarrassment, and with perhaps just a touch 
of satisfaction in the sense that she had acquitted 
herself well 

She knew that Mrs. Mostyn was pleased, and it 
touched the girl's heart. Mrs. Clinton had not 
been a physician's wife for twenty years without 
learning to be ready with her sympathy, and to be 
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tolerant of mistaken judgment. She held her hand 
out to Guy and Fanny. 

" And we were to blame too," she said, warmly. 
" How easily we allowed ourselves to become prej- 
udiced is shown by the fact " — she laughed a little 
— " that little Fanny Pierson here was able to start 
such a ball rolling. Not that I want to disparage 
your youth, my dear; but when you come to think 
of it, it was very absurd." 

Mrs. Clinton seemed to regard it in the light of 
a joke, and Mrs. Mostyn quickly interposed : "Fort- 
unately it may turn out to be only amusing. But, 
Mrs. Clinton, I have lost sight of poor Agnes — I 
can find no clew to her whereabouts, just owing to 
this — amusing — mistake about her, and now I do 
want every one to remember whatever they can 
about the last seen of her, and help me to trace 
the child of one who might have been my own 
daughter." 

The whole Clinton household, Dick foremost in 
his readiness to serve Mrs. Mostyn, was roused to 
sympathetic effort. From the Clintons' Mrs. Mos- 
tyn and her young friends drove to the Blands', the 
Macys', and the Lewises', where discussions some- 
what similar to the first were repeated, and be- 
fore night had fallen the tide in Agnes's favor was 
turned far more decidedly than it had ever been 
against her, and Mrs. Lewis, comparing notes with 
the doctor's wife, declared that henceforward, when- 
ever she wanted to get to the bottom of anything, 
she would follow Mrs. Mostyn's example. 
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" Nothing like finding out the beginning of any 
such mischief-making," said Kate's mother, apolo- 
getically. " When we came to talk it over, Fanny 
Pierson reminded me that she had spoken to my 
Kitty first, and that it was my overhearing part of 
the conversation which prejudiced me. There real- 
ly is nothing like going straight to the bottom of 
gossip to find out what it is really worth." 

And Mrs. Bland in her husband's study cried 
softly, thinking how easily she had been made to 
think hardly of the poor child, who, for all they 
knew, might now be starving and alone in some 
great city. 

" Mr. Bland's sermon on the text, " Comfort ye 
one another," was, I think, due in part to this af- 
ternoon's experience, and some of the things ho 
had heard Mrs. Mostyn say. At least many of his 
hearers believed that it was so, and he himself went 
home wishing that he and his wife could be among 
the first to welcome Agnes back again. 

But Mrs. Mostyn and Guy, sitting in the library 
at Brier Lawn, were not as sure as they had been 
that the day would come when they would wel- 
come the poor little stranger so inhospitably and 
cruelly driven from their gates. 

Mrs. Mostyn had telegraphed to the superintend- 
ent of the Dorefield prison, and learned that Her- 
man Leigh was dead. 

" All that we can do now, Guy, is to go to Bos- 
ton and see Mrs. Robertson, and perhaps find some 
clew to the poor child's whereabouts." Guy turned 
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from the window, where he had been watching the 
hurrying snow-flakes as they whitened the lawn 
under the old elm-trees. 

" But, Aunt Eunice," the boy exclaimed, " per- 
haps she is cold and hungry now somewhere, and 
what if we should never find her ?" 

" The widow and the fatherless !" quoted Mrs. 
Mostyn. " Let us be hopeful, Guy ; remember 
that it is for such as these He has promised us 
His succor. The poor little shorn lamb ! We can 
only pray that somewhere on this night He is tem- 
pering the wind for her." 

But at that moment Agnes was alone in her lit- 
tle attic room, looking out on the same snow-storm, 
and wondering whether it would be possible for 
her to take Jennie Alger's part the following night. 
Could she stand about in those draughty passages 
behind the scenes ? Could she rush out with the 
troupe of fairies, and sing the two verses which Sa- 
rah had been going over and over again with her ? 
Her head ached feverishly, and there was a queer, 
tightening sort of pain all the time in her side. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE UNWILLING " FAIRY." 

" We'll have to be early, Agnes," Sarah Ham- 
ilton was saying, about eight o'clock the next 
morning, looking in at Agnes's door. "You know 
all the costumes will be there to be tried on, and 
you will have your rehearsal. Don't make Gordon 
angry by being late." 

Agnes's toilet was soon over, and before nine 
o'clock she and Sarah were hurrying down Tre- 
mont Street, around some side streets to the rear 
of the entrance of the theatre, and for the first 
time Agnes was taken up-stairs behind the scenes. 

By a succession of short flights of stairs of the 
narrowest and dirtiest kind, with small landings 
upon which the principal dressing-rooms opened, 
they made their way to the top of the house. 
One portion of the large space here was enclosed, 
making a long room, the general dressing-room of 
the fairies and other young people who took part 
in the performance. Several cracked mirrors, or 
pieces of what once might have been dignified by 
the name, were fastened at intervals against the 
wall, and between them were small shelves con- 
taining the necessary toilet articles of the young 
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girls who belonged to the chorus. Some old chairs, 
a rickety wardrobe, and half a dozen wash-stands 
completed the furnishing of the room, which now, 
lighted by the pale rays of wintry sunshine, looked 
forlorn indeed ; and at night the flare of gaslight 
from a jet stuck in the wall shed an even more un- 
natural and curious color. It was cold and dreary 
enough, but several of the girls were already there 
inspecting the new costumes, presided over by a 
portly middle - aged woman, who tried them on 
one after another, all of which she declared would 
need alteration. Hard enough work was it to at- 
tend the rehearsals and prepare for the perform- 
ance ; but added to this was the necessity for sew- 
ing in the long room under Mrs. Bixby's sharp 
superintendence, every one of the girls having to 
make the alterations in her own costume. 

Agnes felt no sense of pleasure in being arrayed 
in a pink tarlatan costume, and having the shoul- 
ders and waist twitched here and there by Mrs. 
Bixby's dirty fingers, and hearing a run of com- 
plaints from one and all, Mrs. Bixby saying half a 
dozen times she wondered what made Jennie Alger 
fall sick just at the wrong minute. 

The girls were very kind, however, and poor lit- 
tle Agnes found some one ready enough to help 
her in altering the dress, and then in showing her 
the way up-stairs to the rehearsal. Fortunately Mr. 
Gordon's place was filled by some one else, so Ag- 
nes contrived to get through her part without very 
much correction, and at two o'clock was glad enough 
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to share some of Sarah's lunch in the dingy little 
greenroom, it being impossible to get home again 
before the second rehearsal was called. 

So the day was spent ; Agnes, still conscious of 
the feverish pain in her head and the soreness on 
her chest ; but for the young people who dazzled 
a large audience in the " spectacular " drama there 
was little chance to rest, and no heed of grumbling 
or discontent. Five o'clock saw the two girls eager 
enough to get out in the rain and be home again 
for a hurried tea before the return to the the- 
atre. 

" There is the new hotel," Sarah said, touching 
Agnes by the arm as they passed under the shadow 
of a fine door-way on Washington Street, and Sa- 
rah looked up admiringly at the many plate-glass 
windows, illumined by gaslight from within, of a 
fine new hotel. Agnes lifted her eyes wearily. 
There were figures to be seen within one of the 
windows, but she recognized nothing familiar about 
either of them, although, indeed, one was the young 
physician who had attended Margaret Hofmeister, 
and the other was Mrs. Mostyn's nephew Guy. The 
two girls, threading their way through the crowd- 
ed streets, past the windows so gorgeously made 
inviting for Christmas, were speedily lost in the 
crowd, although Sarah did insist upon stopping 
long enough to look at the very splendid scene in 
one store representing a family party, dressed in the 
latest f asliion, and seated on the most artistic chairs, 
waiting for the arrival of Santa Claus and his won- 
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derful car-load of treasures, which seemed to be 
approaching from the other window. 

" I wonder," said Sarah, " if anybody ever had 
a Christmas like that ? Do you know, Agnes," she 
eagerly continued, drawing a sigh, and turning her 
thin, dark young face, with a wistful look, towards 
her companion, "I often wonder whether there ever 
are times quiet enough to really have fun and some 
sort of comfort in them ? I don't ever remember 
a Christmas without hard work, and it seems queer 
enough too. There was one dreadful Christmas. 
No wonder ma hates to think of the day coming 
around. Joey, our eldest boy " — poor Sarah from 
her constant care of the little tribe of brothers and 
sisters had come to regard them as though she 
shared their ownership — " Joey fell from the tra- 
peze in the theatre, and was killed. I'll never for- 
get that night. We are poor enough now, but we 
were worse off then. The scene-shifters — pa wasn't 
teaching then ; he was doing carpentering at the 
theatre — they clubbed together and paid for the 
funeral. Well, come along, Agnes ; we'll be late, 
and dear old Gordon will bless us in his most ap- 
proved way. Let's wish that happy wax family a 
very merry Christmas." 

" Oh, Sarah !" cried Agnes, " just for fun let's 
choose what we'd like for Christmas, if we could." 

And, unheeding the jostling and rough pushing 
of the crowd, the girls, little more than children 
really at heart and in years, made their choice, Sarah 
declaring that, while they were about it, they might 
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as well select gifts for the entire family ; and so, 
from a warm cloak for Mrs. Hamilton to kilts and 
black silk hose for little Florian Augustus, the 
youngest boy, the family were in fancy provided 
with Christmas gifts, the girls going on, laughing, 
in spite of their fatigue, over the amusement their 
fancy had furnished. 

Will Agnes ever forget that day and evening ? 

The Hamilton family were in a 6tate of general 
excitement, Mrs. Hamilton having half a dozen of 
the small costumes, " given out " to her by the gen- 
eral costumer, yet to finish, and Mr. Hamilton, vio- 
lin in hand, practising some of the " fairies " in his 
class in certain of their 6teps, while Sarah hurried 
about, getting supper ready, and rehearsing odd 
bits of her part, and wishing that Christmas plays 
need not begin so much in advance of the actual 
season. 

Agnes felt too bewildered, and, if the truth had 
been told, too ill to eat, and as there was no money 
in the little household to provide even car fare, 
the girls started for the theatre again at half-past 
six o'clock with Mr. Hamilton and the three lit- 
tle ones, who were to appear in Cupid's train that 
evening. 

The stage, as they crossed it, was occupied by 
a noisy company of carpenters and scene-shifters, 
who, under some one's superintendence, were " set- 
ting" the first scene of the fairy spectacle, and 
with the sounds of hammering and loud talking 
in their ears the girls ran up the rickety stairs and 
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entered the general dressing-room, where some one 
at once called out, " Do shut the door quickly ; it 
is perfectly freezing in here already." 

And then began the process of getting into her 
stage finery, and — most trying of all — being paint- 
ed and powdered in a way which Agnes thought 
made her look like a clown. 

" It has to be done," Sarah said, " or you would 
look like a ghost with all the lights of the stage on 
you." 

" Poor child I" said a tall young woman, who 
was one of the sprites in the play — a leader of the 
elfish band. " You do not look used to much of 
this sort of work. Whose little girl is she ?" she 
continued, turning to Sarah ; and poor Agnes's 
heart thrilled with pain as she reflected whose, in- 
deed, was she in the world this Christmas season. 

Casting one horrified glance at herself in the 
cracked mirror, she turned away, following the 
others .to the wings, where Mr. Gordon, still ex- 
cited and ill-tempered, was going about counting 
up the chorus, calling to this one and that, and 
ready to give Agnes a few instructions. 

From her place behind the scenes, with the band 
of fairies whom she was to lead on the stage, Ag- 
nes could hear the overture, the ringing up of the 
curtain, and the sounds of the first music, followed 
by deafening applause. A giddy trembling seized 
her. " Go on," said some voice, as the leader of 
the chorus gave her a little push. 

Did Jennie Alger do this, feeling as 6he did, the 
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poor child wondered, as, with a throbbing heart, she 
found herself on the stage, a sea of faces surging 
before her, the music ringing madly in her ears, 
and a sense of utter terror fastening itself as though 
with cold hands upon her. 

Sarah, from her station at the corner of the stage, 
where she was representing the princess in fairy 
lore, gave her a quick look of encouragement, which 
served to bring Agnes sufficiently to herself to sing 
the first verse of the little song which every one 
had thought little Jennie Alger did so remarkably 
well ; but, alas ! it was done in a lifeless way. Ag- 
nes, worn out by fatigue, scant diet, and anxiety, 
sang with a choking sensation in her throat, and 
then stood still, awkwardly enough, gazing straight 
ahead of her across the orchestra to the first row 
of seats, where gradually she was beginning to dis- 
tinguish some of the faces. 

" There ! go back !" whispered the tall leader of 
the elfs in her ear, and at the same time Agnes felt 
some one pull at her dress from behind. But she 
had seen something which made her heart beat more 
rapidly, and rooted her to the spot. 

Out of the sea of faces two familiar ones had 
grown clear. Dr. Tabor and Guy Mostyn were 
sitting directly before her. Agnes recognized them 
both with a rush of painfully bewildering thoughts. 
No longer could she remember that she was one of 
Mr. Gordon's " fairies," that she ought to go back 
and wave her wand over the small people in pink 
and blue tarlatau grouped about the silvery grotto. 
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She could see only the little room with the scarlet 
geraniums in the window ; Margaret Hof meister's 
white face on the pillow ; outside, the early Novem- 
ber snow falling ; and within, anxiety and the help- 
lessness of suffering to make an added chill. 

" Go back, can't you ?" came in sharp tones from 
the manager at the wings; but the words were 
spoken too late. Little Jennie Alger's unsuccess- 
ful "substitute," scarcely knowing what she did, 
staggered from the stage, and fell in a dead faint 
just behind the scenes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RECOGNITION. 



The audience rarely know what life is going on 
"behind the scenes." To the crowded audience, 
the eager listeners, that night, little Agnes Leigh 
seemed only a stupid girl blundering through her 
part in an ill-trained fashion, and with neither voice 
nor taste for music. Few could guess how many a 
one like this child had begun early to fight the bat- 
tle of life, with want and cold and hard usage for 
their daily portion ; but young Dr. Tabor, the phy- 
sician from Halcom, knew something of it. His 
wife had chanced to be acquainted with one or two 
young girls who had tried and failed in an over- 
crowded theatre, and with a physician's eye he had 
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at once detected that the thin figure and weary 
voice of Jennie Alger's substitute were the result 
of illness and overwork. 

" What a stupid girl that is !" Guy Mostyn said, 
contemptuously. He rarely visited the theatre, and 
on this occasion was rather anxious to show Dr. 
Tabor, who had invited him, that he was able to 
criticise music and acting ; but he had hardly ut- 
tered the words before he caught the doctor's arm, 
and exclaimed, in an excited whisper, " Doctor, I 
do believe that is the very Agnes Leigh Aunt 
Eunice is trying so hard to find — the girl we all 
sort of turned out of Halcom by our silly chat- 
ter." 

" Agnes Leigh !" returned the doctor. He too 
remembered the skilful, tender little nurse at Mar- 
garet Hof meister's bedside, and how the queer gos- 
sip about her family history had puzzled him. 

Guy anxiously told the story. 

" Oh, do let us go and inquire at once!" he urged; 
and as Agnes, with a terrified look and faltering 
steps, staggered behind the scenes, Dr. Tabor rose 
and made his way quickly to the box-office. 

Admission at the back, he was told, was out of 
the question, but he gave his card, and explained 
that his business was urgent; he need only see 
the manager ; so, rather reluctantly, a boy was sent 
with him around to the draughty passage-way at 
the back, where a curious scene greeted him. 

Deathly white, so that the paint upon her cheeks 
looked more startling than ever, was poor Agnes 
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Leigh upon one of the rude benches against the 
wall, one of the chorus girls flinging water in her 
face, and another fanning her violently. 

"I am a doctor," said the young man, hurrying 
forward, followed by Guy. " Can I be of serv- 
ice ? And tell me, is not this girl named Agnes 
Leigh?" 

Sarah Hamilton had come off the stage by this 
time, and was bending over her little friend. 

She looked up sharply at the stranger and said : 
" Yes, it is. Poor thing, she is all worn out ; but 
I don't suppose she had any real talent for it, any- 
how," she added, with the opinion of one brought 
up to the profession. 

" I hope it will be the last occasion on which she 
needs to test it," said the doctor. " As you seem 
to be her friend, can you tell me how soon I can 
get her to the hotel where we are staying ?" 

" My aunt, Mrs. Mostyn, is there," said Guy. 
" We have been looking for her for some time." 

Fortunately for all those interested — and many, 
now curious at what they heard, pressed around the 
little group — the first act had come to an end. Ag- 
nes sat up, dazed and bewildered, but smiled joyful- 
ly on seeing Guy. Exactly what followed seemed 
hard for her afterwards to remember in detail. The 
doctor sternly forbade her returning to the stage. 
There was the delay of giving up her costume to 
some one else who could take her part, however 
badly ; then the waiting which she insisted upon 
for Sarah, and the drive back to the Hamiltons', 
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with the doctor and Guy Mostyn still in attendance ; 
a sense of creating confusion and pleasurable excite- 
ment in the little household ; and finally the find- 
ing of herself on a sofa in Mrs. Hamilton's back 
parlor, with some quiet restored, while the winter 
night drifted into morning. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HOME AT LAST. 



Fanny Pierson opened her eyes one December 
morning with a queer feeling, as though she must 
be still in dream-land, or else some one not at all 
like herself. 

She was lying comfortably in a pretty brass bed- 
stead, and the walls of the room were bright and 
tasteful and pretty ; the dressing-table facing her, 
if a trifle old-fashioned, was decidedly pretty with 
its long, narrow, mahogany-rimmed glass and chintz 
curtaining, and various trifles about suggested a 
very different 6ort of home comfort and refine- 
ment from the gaudily decorated little chamber in 
Baker Street which Fanny shared with Louise at 
home. It was delightful to look about her, but 
still more so to realize that she was actually a 
guest at Brier Lawn, having been detained there 
the night before by a heavy snow-storm. Louise 
was coming up in the morning, and the two girls 
14 
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were to assist Mrs. Mostyn in preparing for a wel- 
come guest. 

Fanny jumped up, and gayly hummed a little 
tune while she made her toilet. It seemed of lit- 
tle consequence in this warm, hospitable dwelling 
that a snow-storm was going on outside. The 
white flakes flurried past the windows, and seemed 
to Fanny almost as though they were nodding 
good-morning. While she was dressing, Jane, the 
house -maid, had come in and lighted up a little 
fire on the hearth in her pretty room, and Fanny 
had talked to the girl as she heard Mrs. Mostyn 
do, in a kind and pleasant way, though the young 
girl had yet to learn exactly how to blend gentle- 
ness and dignity without condescension of manner 
and too much that was patronizing. 

All the servants in the house knew that Mrs. 
Mostyn expected a young girl from Boston who 
was to live with them. Three days only had 
elapsed since Dr. Tabor's telegram announcing 
that Agnes was found, but the time had been 
well employed at Brier Lawn in making ready 
for her reception, and Mrs. Mostyn wisely enough 
had invited Fanny and Louise Pierson to assist in 
her preparations. 

" Nothing like setting the girls at ease at once," 
was her reflection ; and it would do Fanny good, 
as the wise old lady knew, to come in contact with 
the household at Brier Lawn under such circum- 
stances. From all 6he had heard of Agnes, and 
from what she knew of her dead mother, the old 
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lady did not doubt but that the companionship of 
her " adopted daughter," as she felt sure she would 
soon come to consider Agnes, would be a useful as- 
sociation for such girls as the Piersons. 

At breakfast conversation about the coming guest 
was cheerfully carried on, Fanny entering with zest 
into the prospect ; and when, a little later, she ac- 
companied Mrs. Mostyn to the room prepared for 
Agnes, the young girl said, looking with some ti- 
midity at her hostess : " Mrs. Mostyn, it does seem 
as though no welcome could be quite warm enough 
for her, doesn't it?" 

After which Mrs. Mostyn felt sure that she had 
done right in taking Fanny into her counsels. 

When Louise arrived the two girls were de- 
spatched in Mrs. Mostyn's carriage to Miss Leroy's 
with a note of invitation from Mrs. Mostyn, and 
which read as follows : 

"Dear Miss Leroy, — Will you let your girls 
spend Christmas Eve at my house in a purely so- 
cial way to welcome my dear young friend Agnes 
Leigh, who will, I hope, return to you in January 
as a pupil, making her home, however, with me. 
I count upon you and Miss Jane for my Christ- 
mas dinner-party, of course, as usual. 

" Sincerely yours, Eunice Mostyn." 

The girls at the Academy were at recess when 
Fanny and Louise, having given their note into 
Miss Jane's hands, made their way to the school- 
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room to explain the object of their absence that 
day, and also to whisper a word or two about the 
invitation. And here Fanny showed that her re- 
pentance was sincere. It was when Belinda Myers 
said, in rather scornful surprise : " Why, Fanny, 
what do you mean by talking this way of Agnes 
Leigh ? You were the very one who first set us 
against her." 

Fanny's lip trembled slightly, but she answered 
in a determined voice : " I know it, Belinda, and it 
was a mean thing in me to do. I hadn't any real 
ground for it, as I see now ; and I'll tell you what 
it is, girls " — here the old favorite in the school 
looked around with an honest flush on her pretty 
face — "if anything I can do to take back what I 
said can be done, you may count on me for it, and 
if I hear anything further against Agnes Leigh, I 
think I will just die of the shame of it, for I well 
know it has been all my fault. What do yon sup- 
pose would have happened if only Mrs. Mostyn 
hadn't taken hold of things just the right way? I 
do believe that from this day out no one of you 
can ever accuse me of gossiping or turning every- 
thing into ridicule." 

And Fanny, as enthusiastic in her new resolve 
as she had been thoughtless before, nodded her 
head at the girls and walked away, with just a sus- 
picion of tears trembling about her eyelashes. 

Mrs. Mostyn had been right in her estimate of 
Fanny Pierson's nature. Shallow it would always 
be in some matters ; but there was a real heart to 
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touch, and the girl was ready to take correction 
when it was administered in the right way. More- 
over, it was, as the old lady discovered, her spirit 
of activity which needed turning in the right di- 
rection ; she was too strong and healthy and light- 
hearted to be content with the aimless life she had 
led, and Mrs. Mostyn felt that the young girl might 
grow into a wise woman, full of a good and useful 
activity, if only now the right means were used to 
prevent her frittering away all her ambitions by 
letting them drift into foolish channels. 

Some natures — such a one was Louise's — seem 
always to find their own level of usefulness and 
content ; but such as Fanny's need the help of 
a stronger one near them, the guidance of some 
other hand. So in life it sometimes happens that 
the responsibility of being such a help and such an 
influence belongs to the quiet ones whose virtue 
and heroism we do not always see or perhaps be- 
lieve in, the active, turbulent, and perhaps shal- 
lower spirits attracting our attention, coming to 
the front with all their impulses, their wise or fool- 
ish sayings or doings, and appearing so brave that 
we are apt to forget how much is due to the pa- 
tient kindliness and good -will, the hope and en- 
couragement, which has produced it. 

The girls were plunged into an excited and ex- 
hilarated discussion over Mrs. Mostyn's impromptu 
party ; not more than two or three of them had 
ever been to Brier Lawn, and it was evident that 
both Miss Leroy and Miss Jane considered the 
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occasiou an important one, for the girls were told 
that a half-holiday would be given them to look 
over their best dresses and make any needed prep- 
arations. 

No one, however, felt half the enthusiasm over 
Agnes's return that Mrs. Mostyn did. The happi- 
est of feelings stirred the old lady's mind and heart 
as she superintended the furnishing of two pretty 
rooms just beside her own. 

"We must make it cosey and home -like and 
cheerful above all," Mrs. Mostyn had said ; and as- 
suredly the result was attained in perfection, for, 
from the dainty lace and soft wool hangings to the 
rugs and the open fire, everything spoke of ease 
and good cheer. 

Then the sounds of sleigh-bells on the drive 
reached them suddenly. The girls remained up- 
stairs, while Mrs. Mostyn opened wide the front 
door herself, and a moment later Agnes was in her 
arms. 

" My child, I am so thankful to have you !" 

This was all the welcome, and more than Agnes 
had hoped for. How beautiful, how refreshing, it 
all seemed ! To be taken upstairs by Mrs. Mostyn, 
to find herself in the beautiful room prepared for 
her, to be told that she was to rest an hour, to have 
her tea brought to her by Jane — such a dainty, re- 
freshing trayf ul — and to know that her old school- 
mates were coming there to meet and welcome her 
— what wonder that Agnes, lying on the sofa, could 
only feel silent and full of thanksgiving. 
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When Mrs. Mostyn, sitting beside her, told her 
that this was to be her home, Agnes hardly knew 
what to say, but flung her arms around the old 
lady's neck and cried out that she never could do 
enough — never be grateful enough for all that had 
been done for her. 

"And now, my dear," said Mrs. Mostyn, " I am 
going to leave you with two of your former school- 
mates, who are waiting here to see you, and you 
must not come down-stairs this evening until I send 
for you." 

Two hours later, Mrs. Mostyn was seated among 
her young guests in the drawing-room, where, when 
all were assembled, she said briefly that before 
Agnes joined them she had just a few remarks to 
make. 

" I want all of you young Halcom girls and boys 
to know," the old lady began, smiling upon the 
young faces before her, some of the boys of the 
town having been included in the invitation, "that 
I look upon Agnes Leigh as my own daughter, 
and so I want to tell you just how she happened 
to come here last summer. Her mother was as 
dear to me as any child could be, but she married, . 
and went far away, where I lost sight of her for 
years. Agnes's father had a good office ofEered 
him in Boston, it seems, last winter, and the fam- 
ily — Agnes has one brother — came on from the 
West, glad of this new prosperity ; but Mrs. Leigh 
fell ill and died ; Mr. Leigh's own health failed, 
and at last he was obliged to take a position as 
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under-bookkeeper in the Dorefield prison. Agnes 
wished to spare him as much pain or anxiety as 
possible, and came here to HaJcom expecting to 
find in me the protection she knew I would . ex- 
tend to her mother's daughter, 

" Ton are all young, and think how you would 
feel at fifteen to find yourselves alone in a strange 
place, where the only friend you had expected to 
meet was away. This was Agnes's position last 
summer, but she might have struggled on had 
there not been a foolish feeling started against the 
poor child; then sickness — fever — broke out in 
the home of her friends the Hofmeisters. After 
that Agnes was more friendless than ever, and 
went to Boston, where I have at last, through Dr. 
Tabor, found her. This is all of the story ; you 
see there was really neither mystery nor romance 
about the child. Her father died three months 
ago, so that she is entirely alone in the world, ex- 
cept for her brother and myself, and, let us hope, 
all you young and happy Halcom girls and boys, 
whom I trust she will be among, taking her place 
in your lives." 

Mrs. Mostyn ceased speaking with a bright look 
at the little company, and I need scarcely say that 
a few moments later Agnes's entrance into the 
room, with Fanny Pierson at her side, was greeted 
by an enthusiastic company. 

The evening passed swiftly and delightfully ; 
youth requires but little to make it forget past 
woes and welcome new pleasures. All the young 
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people felt themselves fast friends of Agnes Leigh 
before the party broke up, and the last tinkle of 
sleigh-bells had been heard at Brier Lawn. 

Then followed a quiet half-hour with Mrs. Mos- 
tyn in Agnes's own room. How delightful it was 
to plan for a little visit from the Hof meisters and 
the Hamiltons ; to know that she, Agnes, through 
Mrs. Mostyn's liberality, could give poor, hard- 
worked Sarah the chance for " comfort and some 
fun with it " that she had so longed for ; nay, in- 
deed, perhaps some of the very Christmas treas- 
ures the two girls had inspected in White's win- 
dow. Best of all, to feel that a life of work and 
study and home peace was begun for her. 

How strange it seemed to reflect that only a day 
or two before she had been wondering how this 
Christmas Day would dawn ! And here was she 
sitting with her hand in Mrs. Mostyn's, listening 
for the first sound of Christmas-bells at Halcom ! 

It was when they were walking home from 
church on Christmas morning that Fanny Pierson 
told Agnes something of her recent experience at 
Brier Lawn. 

"I don't believe," said Fanny, earnestly — "I 
don't believe anybody could have made me see 
things just as Mrs. Mostyn did. But there ! She 
is unlike any one I ever knew. I believe I shall 
be worth something myself if I can see her and 
you often. I thought, maybe, it would please her 
if I said something like this to you." 

The pretty, careless face was bent down nearer 
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to Agnes, and Fanny's eyes looked furtively into 
hers. 

" Bless her !" returned Mrs. Mostyn's new daugh- 
ter, kissing the soft round cheek near her. " Dear 
Fanny, I will never forget this, and I thank you so 
for telling me." 

" Oh, there !" cried poor Fanny, dashing away 
her tears with a shamefaced air; "I don't mean 
to be a goose — perhaps," and she held out her 
hand hurriedly, " we will get to be good friends 
some day, since you don't despise me, Agnes ; and 
if I am never worth very much, I shall be better 
some ways, I know." 

And if Fanny was correct to a certain extent in 
the first part of her prediction, so also was she in 
the last ; for I believe no one ever had it to say af- 
terwards that her tongue was uncontrolled or her 
love of gossip injurious, and Agnes and Mrs. Mos- 
tyn were among her truest friends. 

That Christmas week at Brier Lawn never could 
be forgotten by any of the party assembled there. 
First came the Hamiltons, young and old, to be 
made thoroughly happy in various ways ; then the 
Hofmeisters, father and daughter; and arrange- 
ments for a little school for Margaret planned 
most successfully ; after which Agnes's own work 
began anew. 

Halcom speedily accepted Agnes as Mrs. Mos- 
tyn's adopted daughter. I cannot tell you that 
no shadow ever again came into the young girl's 
experience, for life holds its dark threads as well 
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as its shining ones for her as for all of us, but 
that one year of her life made her more than ever 
strong in her 60ul and in her sense of charity and 
justice. No one, I believe, has ever heard from 
her lips a hasty judgment ; no one of the many 
who have, in her widened sphere, come under her 
influence has felt from her voice or eyes a chill or 
a too 6tern rebuke. Every one in Halcom hopes 
and expects that she will live to take her old 
friend's place, to give peace and comfort to the 
weary ones, and good cheer to those who are in 
need ; and Christmas-time each year since that of 
her return has been made at Brier Lawn a special 
festival for the homeless and forgotten. 



THE END. 
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